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The Legitimate 
Audit of Railway 
Finance, 


ARVELLOUS it is 
how contentedly a people 
amongst whom time is 
actually convertible into 
money will put up with 
the waste of time when 
that waste is the result 
of a cherighed system of 
red tape. In the fourth 
quarter of the year of 
grace 1867, the Board 
of Trade limps after the 
steady progress of Time, 
and smilingly offers to 
the forgetful public com- 
plete railway returns for 


December, 1865. In the 
paper submitted last 





the year ending 3lst * 


the name of capital. The idea was indignantly 
scouted by the financial authorities of the day. 
The pamphlet has probably long been forgotten ; 
but it would be happy for the country if the view 
which it brought forward had been altogether 
erroneous and visionary. It is in this very con- 
fasion of two distinct branches of expenditure 
that the great evil and misfortune of railway 
finance has invariably lurked. Nor will public 
confidence either be bestowed or be deserved 
until satisfaction is given on this simple but 
vital point. 

The temptation to anticipate profit, to make 
the readiest and the pleasantest use of money 
actually to hand, and then to disclose admirable 
reasons for raising more, is by no means peculiar 
to railways. “The glorious, pious, and im- 
mortal memory” of that great and good king 
whose name is enshrined in two such diame- 
trically opposite toasts by Irish wit, is associated 
with a deliverance from brass money as well as 
from wooden shoes. But the brass money from 
which King William is said to have delivered us 
was a far less national evil than the paper 
money—or, rather, paper which is not money— 
for which we are in great measure indebted to 
his wisdom. Loans, more or less volantary, 
had been procured from a long-suffering people 


the hero of the 5th of November ; but his name is 
associated with the transformation of loan into 
| permanent debt—a transformation very similar 





to that which railway debentures are now in the 
process of undergoing. If we might at all 
illustrate the case of railway finance by that of 
the funded debt of Europe, the prospect would, 


year to the Statistical | indeed, be gloomy enough. That great incubus 


Society by Mr. Dudley Baxter, into the subject | 
of which we entered at the time with some 
detail, the Board of Trade returns were only 
available up to the end of 1864, when a total of 
425,482,0001. had been expended ont of an 
authorised capital of 520,522,0001. on the rail- 
ways of Great Britain and Ireland. The paid-up 
capital at the close of 1865 stood at 455,478,1431., 
showing an actual expenditure during the course 
of that year of close upon fifty millions sterling. 

The point which would be most desirable to. 
elucidate by these items is one, however, on | 


which they cast but little light. Weare informed 





on the industry of the nineteenth century 


amounted at the close of 1865, not including 
America, to the sum of two thousand eight 
hundred millions sterling, of which eight hundred 
millions have been “ borrowed ” within the pre- 
ceding ten years. The annual demand of the 
public creditor, in 1866, amounted to 98,000,0001. 
Of this the surplus of taxation over expenditure 
supplied the modest portion of some 30,000,0001., 
the remaining 68,000,000/. of annual dividend 
being derived from an annual increase of loan. 
Such is the present financial position of Europe, 
in which two states alone, Holland and Great 


that the average dividend on the ordinary capital Britain, pay all the interest due to the fand- 
of opened lines, amounting to 206,748,6061., was | holder ont of revenue. 


at the rate of 4/. 11s. 5d. per cent.—an average 
dividend which is greatly reduced by the low 
returns of the Irish railways, on which only 
21. 16s. 8d. per cent. was divided. The London 
and North-Western, the Midland, and the Great 
Northern, divide from 61. 12s. 6d. per cent. to 
71. 2s. 6d. per cent., on capitals amounting to an 
aggregate of forty millions and a half sterling— 
a rate of dividend which, after the long Parlia- 
mentary warfare of these great lines, shows the 
elasticity of the railway system, and indicates 
what the property of the shareholders might by 
this time have become under sane and honest 
management. On the preferential capital, 
debenture stock, and debenture loans, amounting 
in all to 219,598,1961., dividends or interest have 
been paid at the rate of from 41. 2s. per cent. to 
41. 8s. 5d. per cent. The question we should like 
to have answered is, how much of the twenty 
millions or thereabouts distributed within the 
year to the holders of these various descriptions 
of “ titles” came out of the fifty millions received 
from the public during the same period under the 
denomination of “ capital ?” 

The question is neither unimportant nor un- 
founded. Many years ago, during the great 
inflation of 1845, a violent attack on the railway 
system made its appearance in the form of a 
pamphlet, in which parallel tables were given of 
calls and of dividends, the object of the writer 
being to show that all the money distributed 


The position of our railway property cannot 
be compared with justice to the insolvable, if not 
insolvent, state of European public debt. But 


raneously collected with the other hand, under 


power, at any cost, would replace the present 
method of conducting our enormous traffic by 
land and by sea. 

The purchaser, then, of any description of rail- 
way shares or stock knows that he is so far pos- 
sessed of a property which cannot deteriorate 
more than to some two-thirds of its original par 
price. The property is one essential to the 
intercourse of daily life, and to the maintenance 
of the phase of civilisation at which we have 
arrived. With care and prndence it must im- 
prove; under any circumstances but those of 
wilfal blindness and mismanagement, he not 
only knows, but now experiences, the worst. 

The holder, on the other hand, of what is 
called funded “ property,” or a portion of the 
public debt of any country but England or Hol- 
land, is the possessor of an acknowledgment of 
debt which, at the same time, is almost tanta- 
mount to an acknowledgment of insolvency. 
This property, under no possible contingency, 
can become productive or self-supporting. The 
annual dole must, on the most favourable hypo- 
| thesis, be wrung from the pockets of an over- 
taxed people; and on the actual basis of fact, 
two-thirds of it must be begged as a loan from 
the speculative capitalist. In the former case it 
| will be indispensable that the gross taxation of 
| Europe, which now amounts to 334,000,0001. 





by many kings and ministers before the time of sterling of British money per annum, should be 


| raised to the amount of 409,000,0001. sterling 
per annum. In the latter case it is necessary 
‘that the respectively responsible Governments 
‘shall among them borrow on the Exchanges of 
‘Europe an annual and an annually increasing 
sum of from 60,000,000. to 70,000,0001. sterling 
for the mere maintenance of public faith by dis- 
charging the claims of the holders of Rente. 

In the funded debt of Europe we can thus 
see an exaggerated condition of the same great 
canker that infests the English railway system, 
since the man who was once called the Napoleon 
of Railways, first found out the way to “ make 
things pleasant” for shareholders. The dispro- 
portion, indeed, is great, and the character of 
the two properties differs as much as do the real 


‘and the fictitious. While the income of the fand- 


holder is derived, one-third from onerous taxa- 


tion, and two-thirds from loans from year to 


year ; the income of the railway proprietor is 


| derived, four-fifths at least, from bon‘ side earn- 
| ings, even if the remaining fifth be taken from 
|one pocket to put into the other. But in this 


apparently harmless transfer lies the danger of 
his ruin. Directors have, for the time, ceased to 
throw the shareholders’ money broadcast, in 


it has made a notable advance in the same order to fight one another. They have now to 
perilous direction, and it is an object of no little learn only to distribute what they actually earn- 
national importance that the tendency should| It is not the case, as assumed by some of our 
be firmly and intelligently checked. For the | contemporaries, that this distinction between 


455,478,1431. which we have spent on our rail- 
ways, we have, on a moderate computation, 
value in hand, in land, works, and plant, equal 


secured by extortionate landowners, lawyers, 
and contractors, and waste by sheer blunder, we 
have thrown away the balance, yet we must 
remember that this large sum is not lost—it is 
only improperly divided amongst ourselves. The 
case is far other with the public deficit or 
irredeemable debt. The fleets, the fortresses, 
the dockyards,the arms,and the military stores of 
Europe would, if duly valued, form but a small 
set-off against the enormous per contra of more 
than 2,830,000,0001. sterling. Again, the rail- 
way capital is self-supporting. The income is 
not raised by a tax, but is a bond fide payment 
for work done, and done, moreover, at an 
enormous gain to the country. To estimate 
that gain in its money value is no easy task. 
Money, indeed, cannot represent it; for if we 
could conceive that, from any change in the 
physical condition of our world, steam were to 
lose its elastic force, no combination of horse- 





with one hand, as dividend, had been contempo- 


capital and revenue is so clear and palpable in 
fact as it may be made to look on paper. With 
the information we now possess, that engineer 


to at least three hundred millions sterling; | is inexcusable who cannot and does not estimate 
and if between unearned but divided interest, | 


exactly how much money should be spent on a 
new line of railway. In the commencement of 
the railway system it was far otherwise. The 
accommodation that would be required for traffic 
was as little imagined beforehand, as was the 
enormous traffic which the constantly aungment- 
ing accommodation would continually increase. 
For the same reason for which the originally 
estimated capital was raised, did increase of 
this limited amount become again and again 
necessary. The true rule was, that new works 
required new capital ; that maintenance and re- 
pairs were chargeable to working expenses. 
Then arose questions as to how muck was re- 
pair, and how much was extension. A line had 
to be relaid: experience suggested that the new 
rails should be heavier than the old ones; six- 
sevenths of the expense then should go to 
revenue, and one-sixth to capital. In this manner, 
even with the best intentions, accounts would 





be sure to become confused in the absence of 
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one necessary check,—a check which, judging 
from the constant reports of railway meetings, 
would seem to have been utterly abandoned from 
a false economy, if from no other questionable 
motive. 

The check in question is the distinct, public, 
professional responsibility of a competent engi- 
neer. In the early times of railways, the pro- 
duction of the report of the engineer-in-chief 
was a prominent and most important part of the 
proceedings of the half-yearly meetings. It is 
true that it was more eagerly looked to as a 
guide to the future rather than as a record of the 
past; but it was, in principle and in fact, the 
exact professional record, the regular prepara- 
tion and reception of which might have afforded 
a barrier against the tide of disorder from which 
we are now suffering. As the great names of 
the fathers of railway engineering disappeared, 
as Brunel, Stephenson, and their contemporaries 
and earliest pupils fell into the grave hollowed 
out by their own incessant and never-resting 
toil, their succession fell to men less known 
to railway proprietors, less known to the 
world. The temptation to economize a thou- 
sand or two per annum in the salary cf the 
engineer—a miserable and false economy as it 
has turned out to be—was irresistible to secre- 
taries and directors so soon as they had to deal 
with men with whom they could take liberties. | 
Then, little by little, the control, or the efficient | 
check, of expenditure on works and mainte- 
nance, has passed from the hands of the educated 
and responsible class of men to whom it natu- 
rally belongs. Amateurs have taken the place 
of the profession, and we see the result. 

It cannot be denied that the regular formal | 
report of a competent engineer would act as an 
audit on which reliance might be placed. In 
lines too insignificant to demand the whole time 


Engineer as the proper officer for restoring and 
maintaining public confidence, we make no ob- 
jection to those cases where a tried and efficient 
manager, or even a properly paid and exclusively 
engaged chairman, may be looked to as respon- 
sible to the proprietors. Such instances, no 
doubt, may occur ; but it is of the special nature 
of the education of the Civil Engineer tofit him for 
the post, and not only to fit him for the efficient 
discharge of the duty of a continuous and trust- 
worthy audit, but to give to the shareholders 
and to the public the warrant that the work 
for which he is responsible is fitly performed. 
What would be the effect on the value of the 
shares of a company which should circulate, with 
its half-yearly accounts, such a report as the fol- 
lowing, if signed by a known and respectable 
name ?—“ To the Proprietors of the —— Railway. 
Gentlemen, I have inspected the state of the 
line, works, and plant of your railway during 
the past month, and I have also verified the ap- 
plication of the various sums stated in the 
accountant’s balance-sheet, which I have counter- 
signed,and, with due regard both to the accounts 
and to the immediate requirements of the line, 
I recommend the payment of a dividend for the 
last half-year, at the rate of so much per cent. 
on such and such descriptions of capital.” 
Absolute security is not to be hoped for in 
human affairs. But all that maturity of expe- 
rience and reliance on personal integrity could 
effect could be brought, by such a method, to 
guarantee the real stability of railway property. 





WINTER EXHIBITIONS AT THE FRENCH 
GALLERY AND THE DUDLEY GALLERY. 


Mr. Wats has mixed foreign with English 





of a man of eminence, the same advantage 
would be obtained by the application to such a | 
person for the sole purpose of preparing an | 
annual report, in which the actual distribution | 
of the capital and revenue outlay should be | 
determined with that precision which scientific | 
knowledge of the details of railway expenditure | 
can alone give. An audit by an accountant is a | 
totally different thing from such a searching | 
audit as this. The accountant can tell you that | 
so much money has been expended, and that | 
there is such and such authority for its expendi- | 
ture, and such and such vouchers for its dis- | 


pictures for his winter exhibition this year ; but 
its greatest difference from its precursors is 
brought about by some foreign work from British 
hands, and such work as unfortunately is too 
foreign. Without indulging in the “cant of 
criticism ’—whatever that may be ; at any rate, 
critics were never better worth reading than with 
rare exceptions they are now, seldom more inde- 
pendent or better informed—it would be very 
remiss, even in those whose business is rather to 
note than to analyse a production of such special 
and particular interest as Mrs. Benham Hay’s 
great picture, to leave its merits unacknow- 


timidly held forth to receive it. A youth 
dressed in a deacon’s veatment (consecrated for 
sacred service we are informed by the descrip. 
tion in the catalogue,-—an apology that can only 
be valid to the ritualists for not being burnt 
with the rest of the gauds), is already laden with 
volumes of such profane rhymes as might have 
been appreciated at the orgies of the Medici, 
Gorgeous drapery, vases of fantastic design, 
heathen statuettes, and all aimilar objects, with 
appliances of art that tend to no good and 
direct purpose, were the spoil of these detach. 
ments from the regiment of virtuous young 
foragers for food for flames, whose memory wil] 
not be much respected by “vertu” hun 
collectors of “‘ bricabrac,” and of old curiosities 
in general. The mother of the maiden so readily 
converted, a florid specimen of a@ Florentine 
matron, is expressing contemptuous iation 
of the proceedings, and indignantly re any 
explanation of the use of a ball of rouge 

what her unnaturally blushing cheek can tell to 
@ little fellow who has accosted her, and uncon. 
sciously reproves her endeavours to create arti. 
ficial attraction. (Do little boys ask such per. 
tinent questions in our days ?) 

It is a pity there were not more spectators 
introduced to witness the proceedings, and to 
give more apparent evidence of what effect they 
had on the community at large; but this is only 
one of the many little bands, and others may 
have been more inconvenienced by the crowds: 
besides their absence here has enabled Mrs. Hay 
to make very much of an admirably selected and 
painted background, which is taken from the 
Piazza del Duomo,—and includes part of Giotto’s 
Campanile, part of the Baptistery of St. John, and 
the Loggia del Bigallo. Fra Domenico, the 
enthusiatic friend and assistant of Savonarola, 
accompanies and directs this procession: the 
monk helps a young painter to carry a gilt 
banner, on which is depicted the Seviour as a 
child, with the Virgin Mother; the painter 
typifies aspiration towards the more elevating 
and purifying capabilities of art, making clear 
that the Reformer’s purpose was only to destroy 
such as ministered to debased tastes and excited 
corrupt motives; the student indicates his 
reverence for nature and truth by wearing in 
his belt a few blades of common grass, and on 
his stamped leathern jerkin the pattern of a 
bird—an old spiritual emblem of thesoul. Four 
young girls follow playing musical instruments: 





bursement, and he can tell you no more. The | ledged,—a great picture, not with reference to one represents a votary to the Ideal, absorbed 


engineer can tell you how much has been wisely | 
and how much unwisely expended; how much | 


its size alone. 
Processions have been favourite and favouring 


'in sympathy with the music she evokes and 
| heedless of all that surrounds her; another, 


that revenue should support has been “ cooked” | introductions to more than one painter. Mr. | of the contrary or worldly temperament, more 
into capital, and how much more revenue must | Leighton was ushered into celebrity by some easily influenced by extraneous circumstances 


expect to support for five or ten years to come. | 


such honour-conferring try, and Mr. 


than by inspiration, accepting the infinences 


It is, therefore, to the reappearance of the Calderon’s election to the full dignity of R.A. of those around her rather than her own election. 


duly educated professional adviser in his proper | 
position that the shareholders have now to look | 
for an assurance, and thus for a restoration | 
of the value of their property. If it once became | 
the rule that no dividend should be divided 
without the formal sanction of the report of a 
responsible Engineer that it had been fairly 
ensured, the great element of uncertainty which 
now, more than anything else, depresses the 
value of railway property, would be to a great 
extent removed. It is obvious that such a report 
would differ in its form, and, to some extent, in 
its object, from the reports commonly produced 
during the actual construction of a line. But 
the real object of both kinds of report would be 
the same, the assurance given to the share- 
holders, on the direct personal responsibility of 
the educated chief executive officer, of the due 
application of their money to its destined objects. 
At present no such responsibility exists. All 
that can happen, or all that ever does happen, 
to the individual members of a board which has 
been guilty of the grossest misuse of power, is— 
to be replaced. The man who, if he be fit for his 
post, is usually the real master of the enterprise, 
is not appointed by the shareholders at all. He 
is the nominal servant of the directors—respon- 
sible to them alone—the secretary of the board. 
With an executive responsible only to the 
shadowy and untangible personality of a board, 
and with the members of the latter under no 
sort of direct responsibility to the shareholders, 
all that bad system can effect towards the im- 
erishment of the latter would seem to have 
providently and successfully carried out. 

The contrast between this slovenly arrange- 
ment, a plan as unbusiness-like in its conception 
as it has proved disastrous in its general appli- 
cation, and the regular and formai responsibilty 
of a competent executive chief, is as marked as 





can well be imagined. In speaking of the Civil | 


was preceded like a Lord Mayor’s to civic glory,— 
not omitting a suggestion of the “ Watermen” 
(Salt) in the trip across the Channel, that proved 
so short a road for him. Mrs. Hay’s “ Flo. 
rentine Procession” (conveying a collection of 
various articles of luxury, useless fantastic orna- 








| After these come a deputation of citizens to give 


countenance and authority to the proceedings, 
and who typify the degrees of regard that dif- 
ferent constituencies or parties had for them. 
All the actors are invested with some significant 


‘attribute; in fact, symbolism has been a little 


ments, immoral books, pictures, &., tothe burn- | too much relied on for conveying meaning, the 
ing of the “ Vanities” during the Carnival of need for which a more dramatic treatment would 
1497), it is to be hoped, will bring for her an have reduced very much, but then it would have 
adequate compensation for the investment of been a totally distinct method of enunciating 


much talent and the devotion of much time. The | 
want of some such examples to our younger | 


painters, to mark the repeatedly-expressed re- 
grets that, with a vast amount of facility in 
producing, there should be so few instances 
wherein this facility is turned to a worthy 
account, is amongst the many considerations 
that secure for Mrs. Hay immense praise. It 
is undoubtedly an exceptionally fine picture, 
though the subject be one of the last that a lady 
in the nineteenth century might be expected to 
dilate on, as it advocates a contempt for all 
artificial adornments, with particular emphasis 
on those that are personal. The present dis- 
cussions about vestments, and in vestries, may 
also add to the interest it is sure to excite; for 
it illustrates the influence of Savonarola’s re- 
ligious fervour and patriotic zeal. Boys were 
chosen and clothed in white to represent angels, 
crowned with olive wreaths, and badged with 
the red cross of their party ; they were divided 
into little bands that paraded the streets and 
ways of the city, starting from the several points 
of it, and gathering “ vanities” as they passed. 

Some of the youthful disciples are beautiful 
enough to pass for angels at any time. Witness 
the child who carries the trinkets, and whose 
innocence has been a sufficient appeal to convert 
a damsel as lovely and innocent-looking as him- 
self, for she has taken off her necklace to add 
her small sacrifice to the basket of jewels so 





the intention of the picture; and since the artist 
has chosen her own, preferring the typical to the 
real, it must be conceded that success has 
justified her choice, inasmuch as the result is 4 
very remarkable and memorable production. Its 
chief defect is the one already alluded to,—the 
want of something to indicate the popular ac- 
ceptance or reception of the ceremony,—®é, 2 
addition to the haughty ultra-fashionable matron 
and her charmingly modest daughter,—both very 
finely characterised and represented by the 
brush,—there are but the three roués bent on 
their own evil courses, and on passing the Car- 
nival in their own manner with cards and dice, 
the tradesmen who sneeringly ridicule those who 
would destroy their wares, and a vendor of the 
red crosses that distinguish Savonarola’s ad- 
herents, to represent the people. The technical 
merits of the performance are of so high an order 
as to outweigh the few objections that may be 
taken to their entirety. We will take no more, 
and will stop at a note of admiration! 

Mrs. Benham Hay has emblazoned her name 
on a title-deed that makes rare ions hers 
patent. If history records this to be an effem!- 
nate age, it will be by reason of woman's ow? 
superiority, rather than by that of decadence 02 
the part of the shaving sex,—by the strenuoas 
and persistent efforta of our sisters to be recog: 
nised as men and brethren to help in what may 
constitute our claims of progress in m 
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matters. Time was when man swore by his 
beard ; time it is that he never swore at all, for 
ladies are now his companions, and equals ever. 
Even the Indian chief’s taunt, “ Your warriors 
are women, hengh!” may be stripped of its 
pithy disdain if the Adjutant-General’s appeal 
for recruits should bring forth an army of ama- 
zons with rifles of precision and a very, very 
long range, warranted to kill anything before any- 
thing else had a chance of killing (a woman hits 
anything she aims at), and to become as effective 
in dealing wounds as hitherto in healing them. 

The possibility is enough to make the shades 
of the late Mr. Fennimore Cooper’s red-skinned 
heroes blush redder still through their war- 
paint, if there was a chance of Reuter’s telegrams 
reaching their “ happy hunting-grounds,” and 
more than enough to make superlative a paler 
complexion, that changes at the bare mention of 
even a baby in arms. No; let woman’s acquaint- 
ance with gunpowder be limited to the shake of 
the hand that commingles it with the family 
Bohea, and the only arms she cares for those that 
shall be her shield,—never weapons of offence. 

Mrs. Hay’s picture, though the chief, is not 
the only attraction at the little gallery in Pall- 
mall, for, as usual, there are plenty of clever, plea- 
sant emanations to while away an hour or so in exa- 
miving. Mr. ¥.Goodall, R A., shows a delicately- 
featured and fair-faced Brittany girl,““At Prayer” 
(10); Mr. J. Sant, A.R.A., a splendidly-painted 
child-portrait (72), with the only “Query,—Fun or 
Mischief ?” about it for a title,—query, “ What's 
the Difference at her Age?’ excepted. Mr. 
W. Q. Orchardson is another whose manipula- 
tion is extraordinary in its dexterity. His 
nobleman in fifteenth-century costume and an 
armourers dusky workshop, — “Choosing a 
Weapon” (30),—will prove this. He has a 
most enviable ability : why does he not apply it 
to better purpose? Mr. J. Pettie, A.R.A., has 
missed an opportunity of contrasting his grim 
negro with something more sympathetic than 
the un-lovely lady who has come to pay “A 
Visit to the Necromancer” (64) ; but how deftly 
done it is! ‘The Acrobat’s Rehearsal” (65) 
might be by Mr. Pettie, too; but it is not, but 
Mr. H. Roberts intimates in this that manner, 
like some other physical affections, is to be 
taken. This is also very cleverly done, but the 
exertions of the poor little girl on stilts having 
cost her too mavy sobs and tears—look at her 
red eyes—makes the picture an unpleasant com- 
panion for long: the little tumblers, who appear 
none the worse for their tumbling, are very life- 
like in their resting attitudes. 

“ Proud Margaret” (86). Mr. F. Sandys has 
given very little room for brains, and separated 
her head from her heart by a very long neck; 
perhaps purposely. (39) “The Sick Rose,” by 
Mr. G. R. Leslie, is very pretty; but from con- 
stant repetition of the same idea, this designa- 
tion gives some hope of “the last rose of sum- 
mer” being Mr. Leslie’s next subject. His 
ladies are all delightfully elegant, and he is as 
prolific as profilic. ‘“ Polly Peachum” (61), ano- 
ther sick rose, is too pretty to pass by, and with 
the rest, and many more, may be classed under 
what may be called the perfume of the spirit of 
art. Mr. Lidderdale’s “ Happiness” (47) be- 
longs to quite another order of things; its capi- 
tal execution is as solid as the felicity it relates. 

In “The Morning Lesson” (52), by M. 
Gustave de Jonghe, is some beautiful drawing: 
for instance, the arm and hand of the child. 
This is a much more agreeable work than “ The 
Mother’s Whisper” (38), by M. R. Beyschlaz, 
wherein what has been done from the life is curi- 
ously disjointed from what has been much better 
done from the lay-figure. Mr. Erskine Nicol, 
A.R.A., sends a clever study—somewhat slighter 
and flatter than usual with him—of “An Old 
Hand tying Flies” (60); and Mr. A. H. Tourrier 
a capitally painted interior, the figures in which, 
“The Rivals” (108), and the object of their 
rivulry, are spoilt by the ugly heads. 

Mr. M. W. Ridley aids in the conclusion that 
peculiarities are the easiest of all things to copy. 
“Hope deferred maketh the Heart sick” (104) 
is very luminous, broad, and honest in its execu. 
tion, though the lady herself is very etherial- 
looking and engaging: has she been “ whistled 
to the wind by a Whistler ?” 

Both power and care are evinced by Mr. 
E. Long in his Italian episode of the (139) 
“Christmas S at the Church of the 
Araceeli, Rome.’ A mite of a contadina, perched 
on the table, is reciting verses or making a 
speech to a large audience of the parents and 
other relatives of the monk’s pupils. The ex- 
pression of the little oratress—as much as is 


visible—is very suggestive of her being less im- 
pressed by the value of the words she is spout- 
ing than perfect in her pat recollection of them. 
However, they have great effect with one open- 
mouthed listener, at least, whose delight and 
astonishment betoken him to be the father of the 
prodigy. The right-hand half of the picture is 
the better. 

(133) “ The young Smokers,” by M. Duverger, 
have all the characteristics their orign promises 
for them; and although there are several that 
follow in the wake of M. M. Ed. Frere and 
Daverger, they remain unapproachable. Mr. 
Vicat Cole’s “ View on the Holmbury Common : 
Storm approaching” (83) has enengh pro- 
bability attached to it to make one in a hurry to 
change quarters. 

The managers of the Dudley Gallery, in their 
desire to utilize the premises during the inter- 
regnum of “ The General Exhibitions,” have done 
& wise thing to institute an independent exhi- 
bition of oil pictures. The first year’s collection 
could scarcely have been expected to attain such 
a character as a more thorough understanding of 
the arrangement, and the consequent confidence 
of artists will secure for it presently, though it 
contains many noteworthy contributions. 

Mr. E. Armitage, A.R.A., fills the place of 
honour very deservedly with a Babylonian in- 
terior that looks less apocryphal than the source 
from whence he derives his instigation. In the 





story of Bel and the Dragon, the idol Bel is sup- 
posed to have a very large appetite, consuming 
every day twelve great measures of fine flour, 


THE STORAGE OF RAINWATER: TOWN 
DRAINAGE, 


THE sewage “ difficulty” has become oppro- 
brious. It is not so difficult to dispose of the 
sewage of towns as some people who raise the 
cry of difficulty would have it believed. Never- 
theless there are some real difficulties to be 
overcome, and one of them is the excessive 
quantity of rain-water that is admitted into the 
sewers. To obviate this as far as we can the 
rainfall on all buildings ought to be arrested 
before it reaches the ground, and used for house- 
hold purposes, and then sent into the sewers as 
sewage. If this were done, the quantity of 
water required to be supplied by the water- 
works would be sensibly diminished. In all towns 
supplied with water by pumps, the saving of 
even small quantities of exerted power would be 
considerable. 

But the chief thing accomplished would be 
the lessening of the quantity of rainfall to be 
dealt with at the sewerage outfalls. Where the 
sewage is pumped at the outfall, there is again 
a saving of power to be made by reducing the 
quantity of sewage in wet weather, and, perhaps, 
what is of equal moment with the absolute re- 
duction, a regulation of the quantity coming 
down to the pumps. This thing will never be 
carried out without a compulsory action of the 
Legislature. But legislative action is often 
taken upon questions of not more import- 
ance than this; and now that we have 
Rivers Non-pollution Acts actually in force in 


six vessels of wine, and, what must appear more | respect of the Thames, and prospectively of all 
dreadful still in times of dear mutton, forty | other rivers in England, it becomes a question of 
sheep; but everybody knows the story, and /serious importance whether action should not be 
what a story it is. In the picture (128) | taken at once to compel the storage of all rain- 
Daniel is pointing out to King Cyrus the | water that it is possible to store and use; and 
footmarks on the pavement left by the priests in | it is certainly both possible and easy to store all 
the Temple, to prove that they were the real | (or with very rare exceptions all) the water that 
perpetrators of the gastronomic enormity. The | falls on the roofs of buildings. The area of ground 
work is very brilliant in colour, and the costume, covered with buildings in a town is very great. 
with all the other accessories, most conscien-|It is as much as half the area of some parts of 
tiously studied and precisely given. Archmo-|a town. It is in many parts of a town a third 
logical interest and precise realization are the of the area, and if we go to the average it will 
great features in a similar production by Mr.’ still be considerable. 

E. J. Poynter. (65) “ Adoration to Ra,’ though! The capacity of the tanks required to catch 


but a single figure of an Egyptian worshipper, 
from no opportunity being overlooked of making 
it thoroughly Egyptian, must be regarded as 
singularly interesting: even the tiger-skin, and 
most elaborate architectural ornamentation, are | 


‘all this rainwater may be estimated, in the 


absence of more directly applicabie data, upon 
the basis of what is found in practice to be the 
proper capacity for storage reservoirs ; that is, 
allowing for variations of atmospheric peculiari- 


finished to a marvel, and nothing is left to be | ties in various parts of the country, from 20,000 
taken for ted. An exquisite “Daphne” |to 30,000 cubic feet per acre of gathering 
(226) leaves all doubt out of the question that | ground. 
Mr. G. F. Watts, A.R.A., is inimitable in de. | Reducing this to the dimensions of a house, 
priving nude studies of anything that can be | we will take an average house to cover 400 
hinted at as objectionable: it ig the gem here, | square feet ; and if we do so, we find the capacity 
and a very covetable one. The portrait of the | of the tank to be 200 cubic feet, if we take 
poet “Algernon Swinburne” (206) might be | 21,780 cubic feet per acre to be an average 
mistaken for a Rubens if it were not for the| capacity. This quantity is contained in a tank 
collar and the coat. | little more than 8 ft. square and 3 ft. deep. 
“ Dorothy Vernon’s Doorway, Haddon Hall” | Upon almost any outhouse this can be planted 
(187), is an instance in which painter-partner- | without much inconvenience or expense. Bat if 
ship has been carried on with mutual advantages ; | the expense or inconvenience should constitute a 
and the result in this venture wherein Mr. A. | valid objection to the proposition, let a water- 
Elmore, R.A., and Mr.T. Creswick, R.A., had each | tight tank be made in the ground, and the water 
but limited liability brings comparatively a very | be pumped thence for domestic use. It simpli- 





rich return. 

In (77) “A Summer Forenoon,” apparently 
by the seaside, Mr. J. E. Hodgson deals with 
more matter-of-fact materials than is customary 
with him. Two ladies, one busy at a sewing- 
machine, the other idling over the Cornhill 
Magazine, are seated in a parlour with the win- 
dow open. It is evidently very warm weather, 
and the effect is cleverly conveyed. 

“ Waited Away” (24), by Mr. F. B. Barwell, 
is a novel treatment of an old subject. Two 
women are leaving home, passengers ina barge ; 
the younger is standing signalling her farewell, 
waving her handkerchief, but the elder is weep- 
ing piteously, her face buried in her hand, whilst 
the barge is being steered into the current, and, 
helped by the wind, will soon carry them out of 
sight of old, and within sight of new, scenes. 

(21) “A Pastoral,” is a clever landscape by 
Mr. George Mawley; (34) “Valley of the West 
Ockment, Dartmoor,” which resembles * ars of 
background by Velasquez, is another, by Mr. 
Henry tig “The Tinker” (51), plodding 
through the snow, by Mr. H. S. Marks; 
“ Robespierre” (72), watching the guillotine 
and the carts going to it, from the window whilst 
he dined, by way of a zest, by Mr. Eyre Crowe; 
“ The Thames, near Henley ” (113), by Mr. Field 
Talfourd ; “ Pompeii, A.D. 67” (117), by Mr. F. 
W. Topham, jun.; and “ Haymaking (160), by 
Mr. F. Holl, we are obliged to be content with 





mentioning. 


| fies the matter to state the capacity of the 
tank as half a cubic foot per square foot of roof 


area. 

It may be asserted that such a tank would not 
cost more than every house-owner ought to be 
called upon to contribute to the general prospe- 
rity of the town in which be holds property and 
receives so much substantial benefit as owners 
of houses usually do from the mixed population of 
towns; for house building is, in general, in Eng- 
land, the safest and most remunerative specula- 
tion for any one who has money to invest. 

We have heard of property having its duties 
as well as its rights: let one of its duties be to 
store and use the rainfall upon all buildings. 

Incidentally this storage of rain-water from 
buildings will have a third good effect. It is 
too often the practice to connect the down pipes 
from the roofs of houses directly with the drains, 
whereby the effluvia of the drains are carried up 
to a too close proximity to bedroom windows, 
causing bad smells in the houses. == 

The management of house draining in towns 
is not yet in a state of perfection by a long way ; 
and the practice is too often to entrust the 
drainage of houses to ignorant men,—men of no 
scientific knowledge whatever, and who seem 
to think they have hit upon a most happy idea 
by turning the rain-water into the drains ; 
for, say they, see how it flushes the drains 
every time a shower of rain comes. But 
the bad effects of this system of connecting the 
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down-pipes of houses with the drains are 


sufficiently obvious. The drains and sewers 
must be ventilated, of course; but it is not by 
the rain-water pipes that they ought to be 
ventilated. 

It has been shown in the Builder that 
house - drains ought to be ventilated by 
special arrangements, and not by the accidental 
proximity of rain-water pipes. We do not here 
touch upon the subject of the diversion of rain- 
water sewers; but in respect of that subject it 
may be mentioned that a good deal may be done 
in many towns to lessen the quantity of rain- 
water, to be dealt with by making use of the old 
surface drains to carry off the rainfall upon the 
streets, connecting, for that purpose, the street 
gullies with them. This is not of so universal 
application as is the storing of rain-water from 
the roofs of buildings ; but is still of importance, 
and demands the attention of local authorities. 





THE CASTLE OF BOVES. 
THE castle and village of Béves stand upon 


the left bank of the valley of the Noye, in the | 


old province of Picardy, above and about a quar- 
ter of a mile distant from the stream. The 
Noye rises near to Crévecwur-le-Grand, beyond 
Bretuil, and flows across a district of chalk. 
Both a little above and immediately below 
Béves, it inosculates with the Avre, which rises 


near to Crévecceur-le-Petit, and the combined | 
stream, flowing past Longeau, joins the Somme | 
immediately above Amiens, which city is about | 
Both the Noye | 
and the Avre exhibit the features which are still | 


five miles distant from Béves. 


more strongly marked in the Somme. They 
flow sluggishly across broad flat tracts of peat 
and gravel, contained within steep and high 


banks of chalk. The peat has been extensively | 


excavated for fuel, and the cavities are filled 
with dark peaty water. The supply of coal by 
railway and canal seems somewhat to have 


checked the demand upon these turbaries, and | 


the uncut surfaces are highly cultivated as nur- 


sery gardens, which appear in patches amidst | 
the pools, and are chiefly reached by boats. The | 
poplar is the prevailing tree of these damp, | 


gloomy districts, and it there attains a very con- 
siderable size. 





Below the peat, and at the base | 


junction of the scarp ridge with the motte, upon 
the edge of the ditch. Its remains are quadran- 
gular, with thick walls, of which only the north 
and south remain. It was of three floors, a 
basement, vaulted in round-headed barrel; a 
first floor, with timber ceiling; and a second 
floor, higher, and evidently a room of state. In 
the basement walls remain three rectangular 
loopholes, or small window openings, high up. 
The upper room may have been vaulted. Its 
walls show a round-headed gable, but this may 
have belonged to a coved plaster ceiling. Out- 
side, against one wall, is a plain buttress, 3 ft. 
by 3 ft. The soaterial is chalk rubble, without 
flints, and faced, within and without, with chalk 
ashlar, the stones being coursed, and about 9 in. 
long by 6in. high, with rather open joints. This 
tower may have contained a small portal. From 
it extends a fragment of curtain, along the 
edge of the motte. This has one broken open- 
ing, perhaps a window, with a round head. It 
is difficult to form an opinion upon the age of 
this masonry. It may possibly be Late Norman. 

There are marks of the foundations of a shell 
of wall all round the edge of the motte, and of 
a central rectangular court. At present the 
summit is planted with trees, and the slopes 
covered with brushwood. 

The history of Béves is probably that of 
Amiens. It is supposed to have been thrown 
up in the ninth century, for defence against the 
aggressive Northmen, and the character of the 
earthwork favours this view. Some of the 
Sieurs de Coucy were lords also of Béves; and 
Henry IV., whose wars brought him to Amiens, 
is said to have occasionally visited Béves with 
Gabrielle d’Estrees. The lordship, however, 
was, during that reign, the property of Philip 
de Mornay, son of that Du Plessis Mornay whose 
name is so intimately associated with the career 
of Henry. At this time there is little in the 
castle to repay the trouble of a visit. The 
earthworks are seen to great advantage from the 
Béves station, the second upon the Amiens 
Railway towards Paris. C. 

1867. 








THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT FOR 
ST. PAUL'S, 





houses were built on the site. The hall or 
refectory of the convent was appropriated as a 
theatre, -— Whitefriars Theatre,— one of the 
earliest we had in London. Every novel-reader, 
as well as the aforesaid student, knows that this 
Whitefriars, too, became a place of sanctuary, a 
place where arrest was not permitted, and figures 
as “ Alsatia” in the plays of an after-time. 
Well, between Whitefriars-street and the Temple 
run three or four courts, and our attention was 
accidentally directed the other day to the last 
house on the south ‘side of one of these, called 
Briton’s-court. Here, partly below the base- 
ment of the house, and used as a coal-cellar, is a 
portion of the Medisval building, a small apse 
with stone groins radiating from a boss in the 
centre of the diameter. Some doorways, too, we 
were told, are to be seen when it is empty, which 
was not the case on the occasion of our visit. 
The groins are nearly black, and the vaulting is 
of a white stone, possibly chalk, but we had no 
means of trying. So few memorials remain of 
the ancient state of historical Whitefriars, that 
it would seem desirable to make some arrange- 
ment by which this interesting remnant might 
be preserved from rough usage well calculated 
to destroy it. 








THE HOMES OF OUR ANCESTORS.* 


Tue character of a dwelling, even in our 
advanced state of civilization, is influenced by 
the materials at the command of the builder ; 
and if we look back to a period of barbarism, we 
shall find that the facilities of transport being at 
a minimum, the materials were limited to those 
in the immediate vicinity of the scene of opera- 
tions. In districts where stone was not to be 
found, and wood abounded, it was used to the 
exclusion of other matter, saving mud or turf; 
and where stone was at command, the houses (if 
they are deserving of that name) were composed 
of the more durable material. 

The most primitive style of house, however, is 
the cave or burrow; the latter excavated in the 
ground, and protected from the inclemency of 
the weather by boughs of trees, rushes, or turf ; 
the former being either the work of nature, 
assisted by the handwork of man, or of entirely 
artificial formation. Burrows were usually in 


A RECENT paragraph in a morning paper,| groups, and were circular or oblong in form, 
and up the sides of the chalk hills, the rock is | stating that “a monument of the late Duke of | seldom exceeding 7 ft. or 8 ft. in diameter. In 
more or less thickly covered up with beds of Wellington, which is now in the crypt of St.! Barry’s History of Orkney, a Pict’s house is 
gravel and light loam, in which are found the | Paul’s Cathedral, the work of Mr. A. Stevens, is described as scooped out of the ground, built of 





flint implements which have been the subject neatly finished, and will shortly be ready for 
of so much speculation. | public exhibition ;” and which then proceeded to | 

The village of Béoves contains under 2,000 | give a circumstantial account of it, must have | 
persons, whose chief employment is bleaching in | surprised those who knew anything about the | 
the open fields the cotton cloths manufactured | matter, while it raised the hopes of a large num- | 
in the neighbourhood. The church, the only | ber of persons who had begun to think there was | 
public building, is a heavy Doric temple, of to be nomonument at all. Several have travelled | 
modern date. The village is built at the foot of | to the cathedral in consequence, and we may as 
the chalk hill upon which stands the castle, and | well save others the journey, by stating that 
which has been quarried for building purposes | there is not the slightest ground for the an-| 
into a cliff of 50 ft. to 80 ft. high. nouncement. So far from the monument being in 

The castle, now a mere ruin of no great extent, | the crypt, the preparatory model is not finished, 
is chiefly remarkable for its earthworks. It/ and what part of it is done is locked up and 
stands upon a chalk ridge, perhaps 150 ft. above hidden away in the sculptor’s studio. The affair 
the valley, and has been isolated towards the | is a scandal. Rumour says that a hard bargain 
south by a curved ditch, about 50 ft. deep by| with the sculptor, which keeps him out of 
60 ft. or 70 ft. broad, and about a furlong in| money, prevents the completion of the work. 
length. This ditch works out upon the face of the | Anyhow the exact position of the affair ought to 
cliff towards the village, and upon the natural | be understood, and the blame laid on the right 
slope in the opposite direction. The ground | shoulders. We hope that immediately on the 
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without, or upon its counterscarp, has not been 
disturbed. The contents have been thrown 
inward, and cause the scarp to be crowned by an 
elevated ridge. 

On the highest part of the ground, just within 
the ditch and near its centre, is a mound or motte, 
with very steep sides about 50 ft. high, and a 
circular flat top about 100 ft. in diameter. This 
motte has a basis of chalk rock, which has been 
scarped, and the material added to the summit. 
The ridge proceeds from the mound along the 
edge of the ditch, and probably was connected 
with or covered the entrance into the work upon 
the motte. To the east and north of the motte 
the ground is tolerably level as far as the edge 
of the cliff, and of a deep hollow way ascending 
from the village. This space is now partially 
occupied by a public cemetery and some farm 
buildings. West of the motte is a sort of 
lunated platform, beyond which the slope is 
again scarped by art. Probably the principal 
buildings of the castle and its offices occupied 
these platforms under the motte. 

The only masonry remaining stands upon the 
motte, and consists of the ruins of a tower and 
& fragment of wall. The tower stands at the 





re-assembling of Parliament, some member will 
call for full particulars, and not be satisfied with 
the reply that the model has been seen by the 
Chief Commissioner, and is being proceeded with. 
A full history of the past proceedings in con- 
nexion with it ought to be called for, and an 
explanation from the sculptor himeelf. 








A REMNANT OF OLD WHITEFRIARS. 


Tr is as well to be reminded now and then of 
the vestiges of our old London, acity witha long 
story, that lurk about us and bear witness to the 
truth of history. The site between Whitefriars- 
street (formerly Water-lane) and the Temple, 
Fleet-street and the Thames, was occupied, as 
every student of the city’s history knows, by a 
Convent of Carmelites or White Friars, founded 
in 1241. The church here was rebuilt in the 
middle of the fourteenth century, the spire being 
added at the commencement of the fifteenth. 
The convent was surrendered at the Dissolution, 
and in the reign of Edward VI. (sixteenth 
century), the church was destroyed, and various 





large stones converging to within a foot of the 
top, and externally bounded by a wall 2 ft. high, 
the stones laid with considerable regularity, and 
jointed with clay, over which was a layer of turf 
or peat. The incovering mound is about 140 ft. 
in circumference, and 40 ft. greatest diameter ; 
internally it measured 5 ft. 9 in. by 4 ft. 8 in., 
and 6 ft. high. Some of these subterranean 
dwellings had several apartments communicating 
by narrow galleries. The entrance was small 
and low, and was formed by two stones con- 
verging to a point; the interior was generally 
dark, the door being the only aperture through 
which light was admitted, although occasionally 
a small opening was found opposite it for the 
exit of smoke. 

At a later period a more fragile mode of build- 
ing was adopted, scooped out of the side of a 
hill and roofed with timber. Dr. Daniel Wilson 
describes one at Inchtuthill, Inverness, as con- 
taining seven circular chambers cut in a steep 
bank, separated by partitions 12 ft. thick, the 
floors sunk 20 ft., and each chamber 15 ft. dia- 
meter ; a long passage, 4 ft. wide, forming the 
ingress: and he says that similar abodes are 
occupied as summer shielings in the Hebrides 
to the present day. 

Julius Caesar describes the dwellings of the 
Britons as similar to those of the Gauls; con- 
structed of wood, circular in form, having high- 
pitched roofs of straw: they did not exceed 7 ft. 
or 8 ft. in diameter and 5 ft. or 6 ft. in height; 
the ‘doorway was formed of matting or skins, 
and no other provision was made for light. 

The Saxon hall consisted of one oblong apart- 
ment, around which were dis the barn, 
cowhouse, piggery, and beer-cellar, the whole 
being surrounded by a ditch or palisade. The 
material employed in these structures was wood, 
sometimes plastered over with clay, and covered 
with thatch or shingles. The door was either of 
wood or platted osiers, and the windows, which 
were very small, were closed in a similar man- 





* By Mr. W. G. Shiells: read at a meeting of the Edin- 
burgh Architectural Association. 
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ner, or by canvas frames, which admitted a 
feeble light. The hall was sometimes of con- 
siderable size, and served the purpose of kitchen, 
dining-room, and bedroom, which the heads of 
the family shared with their dependants, and the 
occasional guest. In the centre of the floor, 
which was composed of trodden clay, was placed 
the fire of logs, the smoke finding its way 
through a hole in the roof or gable. Sanitary 
arrangements there were none; an open gutter 
ran down the floor and debouched in a small 
Opening in the wall. The furniture consisted of 
a rude table and benches, and the floor was the 
common bed,—gentle and simple reducing them- 
selves to a state of nudity, wrapping themselves 
in sheep-skins or furs, and seeking repose as 
best they might. In the dwellings of the supe- 
rior class the upper part of the hall was screened 
off by a curtain, and in rare instances an addi- 
tional apartment was added; but even in such 
cases shared by the lord and lady of the house, 
their family, and such guests, male or female, to 
whom they desired to show respect. The palace 


and constituted the guard-room. A narrow stair 
in an angle led to the room above, which served 
the purpose of the hall, and was lighted by one 
or two windows of small dimensions. In it was 
a fireplace, having a smoke-flue. The upper- 
most was probably the bed-room, was usually 
lighted by one window, and sometimes had a 
fireplace. A small recess is occasionally found, 
which served as an oratory. The roof was flat, and 
formed of slabs of stone, and protected by battle- 
ments. The keep stood at the angle of a court- 
yard, surrounded by high and massive battle- 
mented walls, sometimes so thick as to admit of 
& narrow passage along the top. At the end of 
the court-yard, opposite to the keep, was the 
gate-house, with an archway through it, pro- 
tected by a massive door, the whole being sur- 
rounded by a fosse or ditch. Within the circum- 
vallation were erected the barn, stable, and 
cow-house, all of wood; and in case of attack 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring village,— 





| 


which was invariably a group of miserable 
wooden huts,—found shelter. The White Tower 


of the king differed little from this type, saving | of London, the royal fortress of England, pre- 
that to it were added a room or two, a chapel,/ sents the same distinctive features on an ex- 
and kitchen. Let any one of you picture him- | tended scale, the oratory being developed into a 
self the occupant of such an abode, courting | chapel, having below it two chambers. The 


repose after a day of toil, a dozen or two stal- 
wart men snoring in consort, dogs barking at 
every symptom of disturbance from without, 
children crying, and add to the picture a fever- 
stricken fellow-mortal dying in a corner, and be 
thankful for the comforts with which he is sur- 
rounded. Such is not an overdrawn picture of 
an age of romance, the study of the history 
of our art corrects many false notions gathered 
from the works of those to whom “ distance has 
ient enchantment to the view.” 


Sir Walter Scott gives an interesting descrip- | 
tion of one of the earliest kinds of fortifications | 


upon the island of Mousa, near to the mainland | 
of Zetland :— 


** It is a single round tower, the wall curving in slightly, 
and then turning outward again in the form of a dice-box, | 
80 that the defenders on the top might the better protect 
‘the base. It is formed of rough stones, selected with 
care, and laid in courses or circles, with much compact- 
ness, but without cement of any kind. The tower has | 
never, to appearance, had roofing of any sort; a fire was 
made in the centre of the space which it incloses, and | 
originally the building was probably little more than a 

drawn as a sort of screen around the great council | 
fire of the tribe. But, although the means or ingenuity | 
of the builders did not extend so far as to provide a) 
roof, they supplied the want by constructing apartments | 
in the interior of the walis themselves. The circumvalla- | 
tion formed a double inclosure, the inner side of which 
was in fact 2 ft. or 3 ft. distant from the other, and con- 
nected by a concentric range of long flat stones, thus 
forming a series of concentric rings or stories of various 
heights, rising to the top of the tower. Each of these 
stories or galleries has four windows, facing directly to 
the points of the compass, and rising, of course regularly, 
above each other. These four perpendicular ranges 
of windows admitted air, and, the fire being kindled, heat, 
or smoke at least, to each of the galleries, The access 
from gallery to gallery is equally primitive. A path, on 
the rinciple of an inclined plane, turns round and round | 
the building like a screw, and gives access to the different 
‘stories, intersecting each of them in its turn, and thus 
bape | rising to the top of the wall of the tower. On 

e@ outside there are no windows; and, I may add, that 








an incl , or sometimes a round form, gave 





sheep or cattle they might possess. In Zetland there are | 
several scores of these burghs, occupying, in every case, 
capes, headlands, islets, and similar places of advantage 
singularly well chosen,” 


In Gough’s edition of Camden’s “ Britannia” 
the Saxon castle or keep of Coningsburgh is 
thus described :— 


“* At the corner of the area, which is of an irregular 
form, stands the great tower or keep, placed on a small 
hill of its own dimensions, on which lie six vast Projecting 
buttresses, ascending in a steep direction, to prop an 
support the building, and continued upwards up the side as 
turrets. The tower within forms a complete circle, 21 ft. in 
diameter, the walls 14 ft. thick. The ascent into the 
tower is by an exceedingly d flight of steep steps, 
44 ft. wide, on the south side leading to a door- 
way, over which is a circular arch crossed by a great 
transom stone. Within this door is the staircase, which 
ascends straight through the thickness of the wall, not 
communicating with the room on the first floor, in whose 
centre is the opening to the dungeon. Neither of these 
lower rooms is lighted except from a hole in the floor of 
the third story; the room in which, as well as in that 
above it, is finished with compact smooth stonework, 
both having chimney-pieces, with an arch resting on 
triple-clustered pillars. In the third story, or guard 
chamber, is # small recess with a loop-hole, probably a 
bedchamber, and in that floor above a niche for a saint or 
holy-water pot.” 


The Norman keep or donjon was a square 
tower of about 20 ft. or 30 ft. diameter, the walls 
being 8 ft. or 10 ft. thick. It was three or four 
stories in height. The basement contained a 
vaulted cellar or dungeon, having neither door 
nor window, the only access to which was from 
an opening in its roof. Access to the story above 
was obtained from without by means of a narrow 
stair or wooden ladder, and this story, consisting 


| with a dormitory over, a hall for strangers, 





of one room, was lighted by a small loop-hole, 


walls do not appear to have been plastered in 
those early keeps, but their great thickness must 
have excluded damp. It was not till a later 
period that tapestry came to be used, so that the 
interiors must have presented a rude and unin- 
viting aspect. 

Of the Scottish keep of a later period, Udny 
Castle, Aberdeenshire, is a picturesque example. 
An illustration of it will be found in “ Billing’s 
Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Scot- 
land.” The peel towers scattered over the 
Border Counties were similar to the keep. 
Smailholm Tower, which I visited last summer, 
is entered from the ground-floor, its situation on 
a steep rock being probably considered sufficient 
security. It is three stories in height, the first 
being entirely dark, the second lighted by loop- 
holes, and the third having two windows. The 
roof is not flat, but gabled. It has fhe usual 
surrounding wall, gate-house, and fosse. 

In the Middle Ages the ciergy were the origi- 
nators of almost every improvement in science 
or art; and the first departure from the stereo- 
typed plan of the keep seems to have been caused 
by the call of the family priest for a separate 
chamber. It is obvious that there could be 
little opportunity for study and pious meditation 
in a room common to a whole family, and hence 
the demand for separate accommodation. In 
order to satisfy this demand, another building 
sprang up alongside the tower, having a cellar 
in the basement, and a priest’s chamber and 
chapel above. 

The superior intelligence of the clergy, and 
their more refined and peaceful habits, led them 


| to study comfort and convenience in their dwell- 


ings. Accordingly we find that the monastery 
presents a marked superiority to the castle. In 


They were generally of wood, two stories in 
height, and the dwelling-house occupied one 
side of a square, and the offices the other three 
sides, much in the same manner as we see ex- 
emplified in some farm steadings at the present 
day. Ofcourse you will understand that I am 
compelled to restrict my remarks to the general 
features of the houses of the various periods ; 
the arrangements varied, more or less, in differ- 
ent localities, and according to the requirements 
of the possessors, but a description of the most 
marked and general characteristics must suffice. 

The castle and manor-house of the thirteenth 
century differed little in arrangement from those 
of the preceding one, except in the increase of 
the number of rooms and their greater spacious- 
ness. Parker describes a manor-honse in the 
time of Henry III. as having, in addition to the 
rooms already referred to, a buttery with wine 
and beer cellars attached, a pantry, chandlery, 
and wardrobe. The latter chamber served the 
purpose of a place of custody for the richer 
habiliments of the possessor, and also as a store 
for the family plate, preserves, and spices. It 
was occasionally used, too, as a workroom for 
dressmakers and tailors. Still, the plans even 
of Royal manors were very defective : one room 
served as a passage to another; and Henry III. 
complained that, in one of his manors, the only 
means of communication between his chamber 
and the chapel was by means of a trap-door. 
Withal, there was a considerable advance in 
refinement, as we find that royalty indulged ina 
bath, although it only consisted of a tub placed 
in a small closet, and the first attempt at under- 
ground drainage was made. Knivesand forks had 








not as yet appeared ; the practice at the dinner- 
table being for the servitor to carry round the 
piece of roasted or sodden meat from which the 
male guests cut off a portion with their daggers, 
which they shared with the lady at their side. 
Linen sheets and blankets were a rare luxury, 
and nightgowns were not thought of, royalty 
itself seeking repose in puris naturalibus. 

In the fourteenth century a marked advance 
was made in the elegance and refinement of the 
superior dwellings. Some of the halls then 
erected are still looked upon as models for imita- 
tion, and are in use to this day. To this period 
belong Westminster Hall and Crosby Hall, than 
which nothing finer has been produced by the 
modern Gothic revival. Part of Linlithgow 
Palace, which you visited last summer, belongs 
to this century, as also Falkland, Craigmillar, &c. 
In the last-named castle you have, within easy 
access, an excellent example,—take note of the 
south front as to the sanitary arrangements. 
There is no mistaking the use to which the cor- 
belled-out closet in the third story was to be 
applied, and there is not the slightest trace of 
pipes having been attached to it. Large win- 
dows filled with glass now became a distinctive 
feature of better class architecture. The lady’s 
bower, or boudoir, now appears for the first 
time, as also a small private dining-room, to be 


e of a sq order, therefore, to understand the development | used in place of the hall, now reserved for state 
the inhabitants of the burgh an opportunity to secure any | of the houses of the nobles we must take a/| purposes. Bedrooms were multiplied; but even 


glance at those of the ecclesiastics. 

Attached to the cathedral or church we find 
an enclosed piece of ground, surrounded by a 
covered walk, forming the cloisters, and around 
this were grouped a number of chambers. A 
large refectory, or dining-room, with a kitchen, 
pantry, and larder attached, occupied one side 
of the square, the story above being used as the 
library and scriptorium. A hall for the novices, 


almonary for beggars, and a suite of chambers for 
the superior clergy, occupied the remaining sides 
of the square. The taste displayed, and the in- 
genuity and skill shown in the erection of these 
buildings, are familiar to every student of archi- 
tecture. 

The improved castle of the twelfth century 
consisted of a condensation, as it were, of the 
features of the monastery. The basement, as 
formerly, consisted of cellars, a narrow, winding 
stair in a turret, affording means of access 
to the stories above. On the first floor was the 
hall, which now began to assume an imposing 
aspect, being of considerable size, and often 
occupying two stories in height. On the floor 
level of the hall were the chapel, kitchen, pantry, 
and larder; and the third story contained two 
or three bedrooms. Whilst the baronial hall was 
thus increasing in importance, another class of 
buildings were making their appearance on the 
lands of the smaller proprietors, and the vassals 
of the nobles, the distinctive features of which 


were that they possessed less of the fortified 


yet they were made to serve the purpose of day- 
rooms as well, and the bed was frequently used 
as atable. The hall still continued in use as a 
bedroom for the domestics. 

We must now take a rapid glance at the state 
of domestic architecture in towns. In the 
thirteenth century the residence of the mer- 
chant was constructed of wood and covered with 
thatch. On the ground-floor was an open booth 
for the display of merchandise, with a room be- 
hind it, and an upper story which usually pro- 
iected over the under one. In the fourteenth 
century the same arrangement was in vogue, 
with the addition of a third story. Specimens 
of this style of house are still extant in this city, 
one at the angle of the West Bow and Lawn 
Market, and others in the Cowgate. In these 
specimens the upper floor is reached by a turn- 
pike stair, lighted by small windows, which were 
originally devoid of glass, but were provided 
with a strong sliding shutter. The lower part 
of the windows of the house were not glazed, 
but could be closed in with wood shutters, the 
upper part only being filled with glass. In some 
of the later specimens an outside stair was pre- 
ferred. Drainage was almost unknown up till 
the end of last century, and many amusing 
anecdotes are told of the dangers of the streets 
at’ certain hours; dung-heaps stood in many 
parts of the streets; and it is not many years 
ago that they were atill to be seen in some of the 
more obscure alleys and closes. ; 

During the reign of Queen Elizabeth domestic 





character, and were not so massively built. 


architecture flourished with remarkable vigour. 
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The confiscation of the church property by 
Henry VIII., and its distribution amongst the 
nobles afforded them the means, and a period 
of peace gave them the opportunity of meeting 
the increased demands of social advancement. 
Mansions were then erected which are still used 
with but slight alterations ; comfert and conve- 
nience were now studied, and architectare 
became a subject of more general study and 
interest than heretofore. We now find, for the 
first time, works published on the subject, and 
that architecture became a distinct profession in 
place of a closed guild, and that the professors 
visited the Continent to improve their knowledge 
and to import the styles of other countries into 
theirown. The increase in the number of apart- 
ments was marvellous, in some instances exceed- 
ing one hundred, and the mode of communication 
was rendered more convenient by the intro- 
duction of corridors and broad staircases of easy 
ascent. 

The style of architecture then practised is 
familiar to you all. Thenceforwerd originality 
disappears, and comfort and convenience were 
sacrificed to a pompous imitation of foreign 
works quite unsuited for our climate and 
the habits of the people. The plan was 
now made to suit the elevation, not the 
elevation to suit the plan. In some examples, 
such as Blenheim, in Oxfordshire, and Stoke 
Park, Northamptonshire, the only means of 
communication from one part of the house to 
another was by an open piazza; an arrange- 
ment that inay be suitable for a climate such as 
that of Italy, but certainly not for ours. The 
arrangements otherwise are equally devoid of | 
comfort and convenience. In Marlborough 
House, the town residence of the heir apparent, 
the kitchen is in one wing, and the dining-room 
in another, and both are on the ground level. 
The poor lacqueys had to descend one flight of | 
stairs to a dimly-lighted corridor, and to traverse 





the whole breadth of the building, and then to 
ascend another staircase to the dining-room | 
level. 

We certainly arrange things better in our | 
day, and if the Gothic revival had effected no | 
other change than a return to common sense 
planning, it deserves commendation. 





THE VIEWS OF MANCHESTER 
ARCHITECTS. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS, MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF 
ARCHITECTS. 





At the commencement of the third session of 


outlay which these entail on the profession, 
advertisements which ever and anon appear 
show that the task is a hard and difficult one. 
Still, the arran ts connected with the Law 
Courts competition in London, and with that for 


the Town-hall here, have been so much in| pass, 


advance of former occasions that we may hope 
for an improvement in the future, as compared 
with the past. It would be much more so, 
would members of our profession steadfastly 
keep themselves aloof from every competition 
which does not offer terms that are at least honest, 
if not liberal. For my own part, I consider 
competitions in architecture to be the bane of 
art, and their action upon the profession to be 
cruel, as well as hurtful; and I regret also, that 
we did not add to our “ Suggestions” a protest 
against the motto system, as being a delusion 
and a snare, as I believe this would have secured 
the unanimous consent of our society. 

We had, thirdly, tograpple with a vastly more 
important subject, and our attention to it was 
compelled by the action of the master builders, 
who, having drawn up a form of contract and a 
code of rules for taking quantities, invited our 
approval of them. We found many things in 
these to be, in our judgment, so objectionable 
that we could not accept them as they stood, but 
we were led to give consideration to both 
divisions of the subject, and to draw up and 
issue—first, suggestions as to what a contract 
should contain; and, secondly, a mode of 
measurement of works in preparation for a con- 
tract. In the first we conceded to the builders 
such points as we considered did not imperil our 
own standing as architects, or the interests of 
our clients. We take, I may say, this position, 
that so soon as a contract has been entered into 
the architect becomes, by necessity, an arbitrator 
between the builder and the employer, and has 
to see not only that the latier gets what he has 
contracted for, but also that he does not require 
from the builder more than the latter has con- 
tracted to give; and upon any point arising 
under the contract, and covered by it, we claim 
to be sole‘umpire and judge. And we cannot see 
how our duties could be carried on, if at at every 
turn our decision could be called in question, and 
a referee appealed to. The builders admit that 
with many architects they have no difficulty, and 
no occasion to require a referee ; and we consider 
that if there be architects whom they cannot 
trust,—men who ignore their own orders for 
extra work, keep back certificates when due, 


increase the detail of the work as it proceeds, 





out system, and they are without a definite 
object in pursuing their studies,—such of them 
as do study, perhaps in truthfulness, I should 
add. Ought we not to have certain courses of 
reading prescribed, and certain examinations to 
the honour and ¢éclat of which would 
inspirit the youths, and the order of which would 
most beneficially guide their efforte? Taking a 
step beyond this, it might even be desirable, if 
it were possible, to organize a school of archi- 
tecture, similar in constitution to the schools of 
medicine which are established here and in 
several important towns, each of a number of 
practitioners taking one branch of study, and 
giving to the class a course of lectures which 
would form the basis of the subsequent exami- 
nation for a certificate. That we have members 
who could undertake to illustrate the several 
branches of study, I doubt not; but the exigen- 
cies of professional life bear already so heavily 
upon many, if not all, of us, that here I appre- 
hend might lie the chief difficulty. 

More I should have liked to say upon some of 
these subjects, and upon others, such as the 
baneful effect of many of the workmen’s regula- 
tions, not only upon our freedom of design, but 
upon their own handicraft-proficiency, and their 
own enjoyment in the work of their hands,—a 
gift from God which they are doing their best 
to put away from them and their children ; bat 
I forbear, knowing that we meet for business, 
and being desirous that I should not seem to 
abuse the privilege of the chair. I must, how- 
ever, beg leave to refer to the loss we have 
suffered since our last meeting. The first breach 
by the hand of death has been made in our 
society, and the suddenness of the stroke, with 
the comparative youth of the member, adds to 
our sorrow. Your election of Philip Nunn to 
the council of the society in two successive 
years marked your appreciation of his character, 
and a business rapidly increasing testified to the 
satisfaction with which his work was regarded 
by his clients. W. RB. Coxson. 








SCHOOLS OF ART. 


The Cambridge School.—The annual meeting 
and distribution of prizes to the students of this 
School, took place at the Guildhall, in the pre- 
sence of a large number of ladies and gentle- 
men. The Rev. the Vice-Chancellor presided, 


\and there were also present the Masters of 


and in other ways do injustice to the builder, the | Christ’s and St. Peter’s Colleges, Mr. A. J. B. 


latter bas his own remedy in hand, by declining 
to give in tenders to such men ; and I think I am 


| Beresford Hope, M.P., Professor Selwyn, Mr. C. 
|T. Newton, of the British Museum, &c. 


Mr. 


our society let us very briefly refer to what we justified in saying, that those architects who deal, Newton delivered a lecture upon “ The Parthe- 
have done in the past, and what we have to do| to the best of their knowledge, fairly between | non and the Art of Phidias.” The report con- 
in the immediate future. Our profession de- | man and man, will be only too glad if, by such a | gratulated the school on the return of its master, 
mands in us a threefold character : we are more | step, a more honourable practice can be forced | whose health was restored. It stated that the 


or less, as may be, artists, men of science, and | 


men of business ; but when we formed ourselves | 
into a society we did so mainly iu the last-named | 
capacity. We combined, not specially for the| 
study of art, nor the advancemen: of science, but | 
to elevate the status of the prof-asion, and pro- | 
mote the interests of its members; to consider | 
and determine our position towards our em- 
ployers or clients, towards those employed under 
our direction as contractors, and towards one 
another as professional brethren. The result 


of discussing the question of the invisible lines 
of the Parthenon, or debating on the so-called 
*‘ point of departure” for modern Medizvalism, 
we were immediately brought face to face with 
questions of the present day, and affecting our 
every-day relations with the outer world. 

Besides minor matters, four important subjects 
have occupied our attention. The first of these 
was the adoption and publication of a scale of 
charges for professional services ; and the value 
of this step has been abundantly borne witness 
to by various members of our society. It has 
proved to be of use to ourselves and others in 
two ways. We are enabled to see more clearly 
what our charges onght to be in cases that are 
exceptional, and the public are informed upon 
them, and enabled to satisfy themselves that 
what we charge is in accordance with esta- 
blished rules. 

The second subject taken up was that of the 
arrangements connected with competitions. The 
“ Buggestions” we issued have borne fruit to 
some extent; but notwithstanding all that has 
been done by this and other societies to enlighten 
committees and awaken them to a sense of the 
extreme injustice of many of their proposals, and 





the grievous waste of time and labour and actual 


upon the former, or failing that, their practice 
fail them. In the second matter, we found that 
all discussion upon items of measurement showed 
the desire to set aside, in every case, trade 
customs of “ allowances ;” and, by preference, to 
measure net work, and schedule all extra labour 
in distinct items ; thus making a set of quantities 
fit to be understood in any locality, irrespective 
of local custome. 

The last important subject was that of the 
corporation by-laws; but upon this question I 
will only remark that, having succeeded in 
purging from them much objectionable matter, 
while improving their efficiency, we may hope 
that we have benefited other localities as well 
as our own, it being very much the custom for 
officials of one town or district to obtain copies 
of the by-laws in use elsewhere, and to adopt 
them verbatim et literatim, so that the very 
typographical blunders are even repeated. 

Passing over the subjects which come before 
us this day, I will mention two others which I 
think ought to claim our attention at an early 
date. Uppermost in my mind comes the question 
of the right of light as affecting adjoining 
properties. No law is in a more unsatisfactory 
condition than that which bears upon, but does 
not regulate or settle this question. Perhaps no 
law bears more fruits of injustice, and I do not 
think our energies could be better applied than 
in considering how this may be remedied, and 
what ought to be the provisions of the law as 
amended. 

We have banded together for the purpose of 
raising the status of the profession. One im- 
portant means of this is to see that our places 
are supplied, when vacant, by men highly 
educated and well equipped with professional 


lore. At present our pupils are educated with- | 





influence of the school was extending. Of the 
suecess which the school has had the number of 
prizes obtained from Government was some 
criterion. The committee announced that twenty 
students had obtained certificates for passing in 
the Government examination held in March last, 
of whom two had obtained fall certificates for 
having passed in all the various stages ; and one 
obtained a prize. Besides these, six had obtained 
Government prizes for works executed in the 
school during the year. Six works were selected 
for the national competition at South Kensing- 
ton, five of them done by young ladies. 

The Coventry School.—The third annual meet- 
ing of this school has been held in the large room 
of the school, round the walls of which were 
ranged statues, architectural mouldings, and 
other casts for the students to copy. The room was 
crowded with ladies and gentlemen and pupils. 
Lord Leigh, the president, occupied the chair. 
The report stated that the work of the school 
continued to show progress. The number of 
students had slightly increased, and the attend- 
ance in the advanced classes had been more re- 
gular. The number of pupils who had attended 
the afternoon and evening male classes during 
the year was 138; last year it was 136. The 
evening ladies’ class was 17, against 15 last 
year; and the ladies’ class 48, against 49 last 
year. The Department of Science and Art had 
this year awarded five book prizes for drawings 
in the elementary stages, and one received honour- 
able mention. Sixteen works were selected for 
national competition, and of these one received 
a medal and three book The examina- 
tions in free hand, model, geometrical, perepec- 
tive, and mechanical drawing were held in March 


‘last, and were condacted under the superintend- 


ence of the Jocal committee. The number of 
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pupils who passed was 27, against 13 last year ; 
the number of successful papers, 36, against 
17 laat year. The report said :— 

“4 few presents have been received - 
ment, but, for the most part, they are Fee atl 
The cireulation of such works as the ‘ Photographs from 
the South Kensington Portrait Gallery’ cannot be sup- 
posed to tend to the advancement of art ; whilst, if the 
provineial schools were allowed the money cost of such 
it would afford — pt peered = ag 
greatly needed.” “ rd wk 7 

The Macclesfield School.—The annual meeting 
of the Macclesfield Society for acquiring Useful 
Knowledge was held in the Sunday School, Roe- 
street, Mr. Samuel Greg taking the chair. Pro- 
ductions of the pupils of the School of Art were 
exhibited in front of the platform, and along the 
fronts of the galleries, The attendance of mem- 
bers and friends of the institution was more 
numerous than could have been accommodated 
in the usual place of meeting in the Town hall. 
The School of Art report for 1867 gave a favour- 
able account of progress made and difficulties 
conquered as in previous years. The work of 
art-education had been steadily increasing, both 
as to numbers under instruction and proficiency 
of the pupils. Comparison with previous years 
showed that in elementary art-education the 
March examination stood highest in successful 
members since the formation of the school. The 
number of students who received instruction in 
the school during the year which terminated 
September 30, 1867, was as follows :— Ladies’ 
morning classes, 27; general evening classes, 


underground stove. The works have been exe- 
cuted by Mr. Burrell, of Norwich, and the entire 
expense has been borne by the squire of the 
parish, the outlay being about 1,500/. 

‘ Thorndon (Sufjolk).—Thorndon Church con- 
sists of a wide nave, with chancel of the same 
width—no chancel arch, but the walls and roof 
run through at an equal height. There was 
nothing, in fact, to mark the nave from the 
chancel, except a step and the screen, the lower 
panels of which still remain. There are several 
churches of this type in the eastern counties; 
and they are, as in this case, generally of the 
flowing Decorated period ; but at Thorndon some 
of the side windows have been filled in with 
tracery of a later date; and the large east 
window—the shafted jambs and moulded arch 
of which remain — was some forty years ago 
partly stopped up and a three-light window of 
Perpendicular design, all in cast-iron, inserted. 
About the same time, the Decorated trussed rafter 
roof was taken off, with the exception of the two 
western bays, and a rough, low-pitched common 
tie-beam king-post roof put up in its stead. 
This bas now given place to a new roof, the 
detail of which is a copy of the old part which 
remained, the only difference being that the 
architect has introduced, as he has also done 
at Burgate and some other churches with no 
chancel arch, a moulded arched timber rib, 
carried on carved stone corbels, to mark in- 
ternally the chancel from the nave, the roof 
running through level, and having an orna- 
mental cresting on the chancel roof-ridge only. 





80; total, 107. In addition, 103 pupils were 
instructed in private schools, making the number | 
who received instruction 270. At the annual 
local examination in March last, 36 pupils were | 
successful in fifty exercises in the second or 
highest grade subjects; as freehand drawings, 
geometry, perspective and model drawing, 17. 
being marked excellent, 15 gaining guinea boxes | 
of colours, boxes of instruments, d&c., and the | 
remaining certificate cards. Comparison of re- | 
sults :—1866, 16 succegsful; 1867, 50 successful. | 
At the same time as the above local examination | 
the year’s works of 27 School of Art students 
were sent to the Department of Science and 
Art. The head master is Mr. James Ford. 


Ss 


CHURCH RESTORATIONS IN EAST 
ANGLIA. 





AurnoucH the amount of church restoration 
going on during 1867 in the eastern counties has | 


A new four-light east window, fitting the 
original opening, has been put in, and below it a 





rather elaborate reredos of oak, the centre com- | 
partment being filled with the Last Supper in | 
alto relievo, very beautifully carved by M./} 
Abeloos, of Louvaine. The apostles are all’ 
represented kneeling, and the Saviour standing. | 
The other chancel windows, together with the | 
door, buttresses, and outside flint facing, &c., | 


‘have all been made good where defective, but 


there has been no scraping of the old sound 
work. This part of the church has been seated | 
with oak benching, and the passages and altar | 
space paved with Minton’s tiles. Several of the | 
old poppy-head benches still remain in the nave ; | 
these will be preserved, and the rest of the nave | 
benched to match them. There is also a very | 
good Early Jacobean pulpit and lectern, the | 
latter being rather a rare thing to meet with, | 
both of which will be refixed. A modern west | 
gallery is to be removed, and tracery and mul- | 
lions inserted in the west window, which is at | 


present mutilated and partly brickedup. Below 


underground stove: the windows are glazed 
throughout with tinted cathedral glass. The 
prayer-desk and pulpit are of oak. Stone corbels 
are introduced to carry the braces of the old nave 
roof, which were left cut square off. Their 
design is a series of angels holding the various 
emblems of the Passion, &c.; and they are 
carved with great spirit. A squint from the 
south aisle to the chancel has been found with 
its original sliding door, and two very nearly 
at piscinas have been opened in the south 
aisle, 

Dicklebwrgh (Norfolk). —A Perpendicular church 
throughout, with nave, north, and south aisles, 
west tower, chancel, and south porch. This 
church has suffered in times past more by the 
hand of the restorer (?) than by that of time. 
It has poor modern chancel and nave roofs and 
battlements, all unfortunately in too good repair 
to induce those interested to replace them with 
some better work. The church has, however, 
this year been benched with some rather elaborate 
oak benching; the ends being square-headed, 
and filled in with many different tracery patterns. 
The chancel benches have poppy-heads ; the old 
ones being reinstated. A new oak prayer-desk 
has been provided, and the old Jacobean pulpit 
refixed. The side windows of the chancel and 
the ‘priests’ door” are restored: the former 
were so dilapidated that they had to be almost 
entirely new. Some huge brick buttresses have 
been taken down and rebuilt in stone and flint to 
match those in the other parts of the chancel. 
The outlay has been about 500l.; and the work 
has been executed by Mr. Bishop, of Diss, and 
Mr. Wells, of Dickleburgh. 

Uggeshall (Suffolk).—The chancel of this church 
is being restored, and a new organ chamber 
thrown out on the north side of it, at the expense 
of the rector. The chancel is of Early Decorated 
date, and the removal of the outer coats of white- 
wash has revealed several consecration crosses 
both on the walls and the jambs of the windows. 
The heads of two figures are also traceable; but 
the painting is so far gone that it is impossible to 
make out the subject. There are also some good 
running ornaments in red and brown. The new 
roof to the chancel is a careful copy of the old 
one, which was of trussed rafter construction. 
There is no chancel arch, and an oak moulded 
arched rib has been introduced as a division 
between the two roofs. The nave has a very 
good Perpendicular hammer-beam roof, which 
has been restored and re-thatched. The chancel 
is to be benched with oak benches, and the floor 
laid with encaustic tiles. 

Ormesby (Norfolk).—Ormesby is one of the few 


not equalled that of one ortwo former years, yet it the west window is a very good doorway. On| village parishes on the eastern coast that have 
has been considerable, and the following amongst the south side is a fine tower of Decorated date, increased in population, and the enlargement of 
others have either been completed or are in a| which forms a porch to the church, and, with tho church has become absolutely necessary. 
the exception of the battlements and belfry-| This has been accomplished by the addition of a 


forward state. | 
Cockley Cley (Norfolk).—This is a very inte-| 


windows, is in good preservation. The cost of) 


north aisle opening into the nave, with four large 


resting church, with a round tower, Decorated | the works up to the present time has amounted arches. The nave and chancel are of the flow- 
nave, and south aisle, and Early English chancel, | to about 9001., and about 4001. more are required | ing Decorated period, and the new aisle bas been 
and has been completely restored, and a new | to complete them. They have been executed by | built in the same style. The chureh is being 


north aisle added, corresponding in character to | 
the south, which opens with three arches into | 
the nave. A high and ugly brick clearstory, | 
built about eighty years ago, has been removed, | 
and a new open roof of the original pitch substi- | 
tuted, the weather moulding of the old roof 
being still on the tower. The chancel has on | 
each side five single-light Early English win- 
dows, connected internally by a hood moulding. 
The east window is of three lights, with shafted 
mullions, and is in detail not unlike the weil- 
known one at Polebrooke. Three of the side 
windows had two-light Perpendicular insertions, 
and one had been cut down and formed into a 
modern doorway. These have all been restored 
to their original form. Three ambries were dis- 
covered in the chancel, and two piscinas in the 
south aisle, all in fair preservation, and are left 
open. A new trussed rafter roof of the original 
pitch, with curved braces, has been put on the 
chancel in the place of the modern low-pitched 
one with a plaster ceiling. A new south porch, 
of flint and stone, has been built, and the tower, 
which is 16 ft. in diameter and 48 ft. high, 
restored, and the belfry windows filled with 
elate louvres. There is no tower arch, but only 
a small door,—a not unfrequent arrangement in 
the Norfolk round towers. The font, a curious 
and rather rude piece of transition from Early 
English to Decorated, with a shafted pedestal 
and octagon top, has been refixed ; the church 
benched throughout with oak benches; the pas- 

in the nave and aisles laid with Peake’s 
and the chancel with Minton’stiles. A new oak 





pulpit, prayer-desk, and lectern have also been 
fixed. The church is warmed with Gidney’s 


Mr. Grimwood, of Weybread. 

Acle (Norfolk).—This is another of the round 
tower churches with a wide nave (having a 
thatched roof), and chancel: the latter was re- 
stored some years ago under Mr. Christian. The 
nave has now been benched, and the church 
heated with hot water, the windows restored, 
and the walls replastered. There is a good Per- 
pendicular screen, which still retains some of its 
old painting, and a very fine font in the church : 
both have been carefully preserved. The round 
tower is 53 ft. 6 in. high, and 16 ft. 6 in. in 
diameter. The north porch is a good specimen 
of flint and stone work, and has a parvise or 
priest’s chamber over it. ‘ 

Mendham (Suffolk) is an Early Perpendicular 
church, the nave having originally a high-pitched 
roof and no clearstory; but shortly before the 
Reformation this roof was removed, and a high 
and disproportioned clearstory, with nearly a 
flat roof, the eastern bay of which retains its 
original colour, was put up. There are two 
aisles, a west tower, a good flint panelled south 
porch, and a very dilapidated chancel, which the 
lay impropriator seems very unwilling to restore. 


The rest of the church, however, is being put in | prepared 


thorough order at a cost of about 1,300l., the 
work being let to Mr. Grimwood, of Weybread. 
The roofs have all been restored and releaded,— 
the aisle roofs being so rotten that they had to 
be entirely new; the windows and stone work 
inside and ont, where defective, made good, but 
not scraped; the walls replastered; and the 
church benched throughout with carved oak 
benches. The passages are to be laid with Min- 





ton’s tiles, and the church warmed with Gidney’s 


benched throughout in oak, and the passages are 
to be paved with red, black, and buff tiles. The 
windows are glazed with rough-plate tinted 
cathedral glass, worked in patterns, with a white 
margin. The chancel has also been restored, 
and a vestry built at the expense of Sir E. 
Lacon, M.P., who lives in the pariah. There are 
two very good recessed canopied Decorated 
tombs on the north side of the church, both 
alike in design, to the Clere family, the builders 
of the church,—one in the nave, and the other 
in the chancel. The latter has been preserved 
intact, but the new aisle necessitated the re- 
moval of the former, and it has been carefully 
rebuilt under the east window of the new aisle. 
The cost of the entire works amounts to about 
1,6001., and they are being executed by Mr, 
Cornish, of North Walsham. 

Fressungfield (Suffolk).—The very elaborately 
carved benching and nave roof of this church 
are well known, and are, perhaps, of : their 
kind unequalled, bat both are beginning to 
suifer for want of attention, several of the 
carved bosses and crestings in the roof having 
dropped down and become lost. Plans have been 
for the complete restoration of the 
church, and the tower at the west end, which 
stood in the most urgent need of repair, has 
already been restored. Subscriptions are being 
collected for the rest of the work, the architect 
estimating the total cost at nearly 2,0001. 

Wicklewood (Norfolk).—Has a lotty nave and 
chancel, with a south tower, which serves as @ 
porch, all of Early Perpendicular work. The 
roof of the nave is being restored, bay by bay, 
the decayed timbers taken out, and others of 
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equal size and similarly carved and moulded, 
put in their stead. The west gable, which was 
very unsound, is being rebuilt, and all the stone- 
work of windows, buttresses, and doors restored, 
but not scraped. The external face of the walls 
throughout is rather unusual, being alternately 
a course of flint and thin bricks, which, now the 
whole has become grey, gives a very pleasing 
effect. There are two chambers in the tower, 
below the belfry, both of which contain fireplaces, 
and the lower one has also an oven. These are 
clearly coéval with the tower, the fines being 
carried up in the solid walls, and turned out 
just below the level of the string-course running 
under the belfry windows. There are low, 
side, narrow slit windows in both rooms, near 
the fireplace. A new north porch and vestry is 
being built, and the chancel will have a new 
east window. The church is to be benched in 
oak and payed with tiles. The outlay will 
amount to about 7001.; Mr. Cornish, of North 
Walsham, being the contractor. 

The whole of the above churches have been or | 
are being restored from the designs and under | 
the superintendence of Mr. Phipson, F.S.A. 











| 


| 
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CHURCH OF ALL SAINTS, LITTLE 
MUNDEN, HERTFORDSHIRE. 


Tue following appeal has been circulated :— 


“‘The time has come when an effort must be made to | 
repair thoroughly the parish church of Little Munden, | 
and to restore it in some degree to its original condition, | 
= repaying to posterity what we owe to our fore- | 


ers. 

The manor of Little Munden, it will be remembered, is | 
very ancient. Domesday Book mentions the name of a | 
vassal of Earl Harold, to whom it belonged in Saxon | 
times, and how William the Conqueror afterwards disposed 
of it. The present church is for the most part due to the 
commencement of the fifteenth eye and is an inte- 
resting specimen of a parish church of that period, con- 
taining also some remarkable pied ts with 
sculptured effigies. The whole of the fabric has fallen into 
abad state ; the walls externally require refacing, the stone- 
work generaliy needs repair or restoration: the woodwork 
of the roofs has been disfigured by alterations, and is much 
decayed ; drainage and paving must be attended to; there 
should be new seating throughout, and means must be | 
provided to warm the church, at present so damp and cold | 
as to be scarcely endurable in winter. j 

With the view of ascertaining what is really necessary | 
to be done, Messrs. Godwin, architects, under whose | 
direction various churches in the county have been restored 
(Ware, Standon, Great Munden), have been applied to, 
and these gentlemen report that the works required to be 
done will cost about 1,300/., exclusive of architects’ charges, 
and the wages of clerk of the works. Before commencing, 
however, precise tenders would be obtained from builders, 
and # contract made, so that the exact sum to be spent 
would be determined. The patron of the living is willing 
to assist liberally, and an appeal is now made for aid in 
this good and necessary work to all who, whether resident 
in the county or not, desire to see our churches properly | 
maintained.” 

By the exertions of the rector, the Rev. F. A. 
L. Foster, and the liberality of Lieut.-Colonel 
Loyd, great part of the required sum has been 
raised, and tenders for the performance of the 


necessary works will be invited forthwith. 











THE RE-OPENING OF CHICHESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 


AN interesting service has been held in) 
Chichester Cathedral, where a crowded congre- | 
gation assembled last Sunday to celebrate the | 
restoration of the structure from the ruinous | 
condition to which it was reduced by the fall of 
the tower and spire in 1861. Into the history of 
that catastrophe we need not now enter: it 
was fully described by us at the time. Im- 
mediate steps were at once taken to rebuild 
the fallen tower. Mr. G. G. Scott, R.A., was re- 
quested to make a report, and, after the removal 
of the débris, the work of reconstruction was at 
once commenced, and under his and Mr. Slater’s 
superintendence the tower and spire have been 
completed in all respects, an exact reproduction, 
it is asserted, of what was lost. The builders 
were Messrs. Beanland ; the clerk of the works 
was Mr. Marshall; and the foreman, Mr. 
Norrice. The tower being finished, and the 
scaffolding removed, the suspended works in 
the choir,—which were going on under Mr. 
Slater’s superintendence, it will be recollected, at 
the time of the fall of the tower,—were resumed 
under the direction of Mr. Slater. The whole of 
the stalls, with the exception of those for the 
dean and precentor, had been completed from Mr. 
Slater’s designs, as were also the marble pave- 
ment and the altar. During the rebuilding they 
were temporarily deposited in the lady chapel. 
They are now fixed in their places, together with 





| 





Palestine Exploration Society, have now arrived 


the new throne, the dean and precentor’s stalls, | tects, 


the steps, screens, &c. 

The original scheme for the re-arrange- 
ment of the choir has been completed in most 
of its essentials, though the reredos, organ- 
case, &c., are yet to be erected. It was pro- 
posed at first to retain the returned stalls; but 
this proposal was abandoned, and the dean and 
precentor’s stalls now face respectively north 
and south. 

The ancient canopied stalls of Bishop Langton 
have been re-erected in their original position 
under the tower: they are thirty-six in number, 
eighteen on either side. They have been re- 
stored, as have also the chancellor’s and trea- 
surer’s stalls, at the eastern end of each block. 

The reredos has been designed, and is now 
being executed, by Mr. Forsyth. The principal 
feature in it is the sculpture of the Ascension. 
The structure is of various rich marbles: the 
figures of very large size. 

The organ-case has yet to be designed, but the 
organ itself has been altered and re-erected over 
the stalls in the north arch of the tower, Messrs. 
Hill & Son being employed for this work. 

The whole of the stall work and throne have 
been executed Mr. J. Forsyth, and the pavement 
was done by Messrs. Poole & Son. The stall- 
floors, marble plinths to stalls, grilles, screens, 
&c., have been done by Mr. Marshall. 

Although the fabric has been restored sub- 
stantially, there remains still much to be done 
to render the interior complete. 








THE EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM. 
THESE excavations, at the instance of the 





at a point of singular interest. Shafts of 
depth have been sunk, and walls and pas 
sages discovered which require further excava-_ 
tion and further means to explore them. The 
depth or height and extent of the Haram wall 
are scarcely less than astounding. In a letter 
which Mr. George Grove, of the Crystal Palace, 
the secretary of the Fund Society, has sent us, 
he says,— 


** The funds of the society are all but exhausted at the 
moment that Mr. Warren's strenuous and able labours 
are beginning really to tell. 

Brie M to sum up his discoveries, the details of which 
will be found in his reports, Mr. Warren has established | 
by actual demonstration that the south wall of the sacred | 
euclosure, which contained the Temple, is buried for more | 
than balf its depth beneath an accumulation of rubbish— 
probably the ruins of the successive buildings which once | 
crowned it; and that, if bared to its foundation, the wall | 
would present an unbroken face of solid masonry of | 
neurly 1,000 ft. long, and for a large portion of that | 
distance more than 150 ft, in height; in other words, | 
nearly the length of the Crystal Palace, and the height of | 
the transept. The wall, as it stands, with less than half) 
that height emerging from the ground, has always been | 
paseo as a marvel, What must it have been when | 
entirely exposed to view! No wonder that Prophets and | 
Psalmists should have rejoiced in the ‘walls’ and “bal. | 
warks’ of the Temple, and that Tacitus should have | 
described it as modo arcis constructum. 

The question immediately occurs, What does the lower | 
part of the structure formed by this enormous wal] con- 
tain, our present knowledge being confined to the existing 
level of the ground? Of this I can at present say nothing, 
though the discovered by Mr. Warren, 30 f 
below the ‘single gateway,’ and described by him under 
October 22, promises to lead to important discoveries. 

I sum up by recording the important fact that the disco- 
veries have letely changed the conditions of research 
in Jerusalem. They are nearly equivalent to the disco- 
very of anew city. Hitherto we have explored the sur- 
face, or at most the vauits and cisterns immediately below 
it. We must now go far deeper, and penetrate those 
mysteries which the kind earth has entombed and pre- 
served for centuries for the advantege of our generation. 

Exploration in Jerusalem is at present in the condition 
of a puzzle or joining-map, of which only half a dozen 
pieces are found out of sixty or seventy. Find the others, 
and the whole can be put er, and will then be intel- 
ligible we, ae Extend to the other parts of the city the 
researches here begun, and the sites of the Temple 
Calvary, the Holy Sepulchre, the Pool of Bethesda, will 
be problems no longer. I may, therefore, with good 
reason, beseech all who are interested in Biblical studies 
to give their aid to the Palestine Fund for this work, 
This society is no private enterprise. The Queen is our 
patron. The Archbishop of York is our president. The 
committee contains some of the most eminent names in 
science, literature, education, and religion. 

In this work 3,242/. have been expended—a sum which 
no one conversant with the subject will think extravagant. 
I entreat the public of England not to let it drop. Mr. 
Warren estimates his e at 2001. a month for six or 
eight months. 1,500/,! What is this to raise in England 
from the very lerge number of ms who take an 
interest in researches bearing so directly on the illustra- 
tration of the Bible? If Mr. Warren is obliged to relin- 
quish his operations, not only will his shafts fall in and 
his trenches fill up, but the Arabs, whom he has trained to 
work so well, will go beck to their old habits of indolence, 
and the whole process will have to be gone over again, if, 
indeed, it is ever again attem “ee 


But it will not be relinquished. We cannot 
believe that an undertaking which has so many 
points of attraction to archseologists and archi- 


oe 











as well as the religious public, can be 


allowed to fall through. 
The shafts gene ei, Mage paaeg (one is 
85 ft. deep) are mostly y without boarding 


or protection to the daring excavators from sheer 
want of funds ; and they were thankful lately to 
fill up one that had some boarding in order to 
make use of it for more pressing need. This is 
like filling up the necessary trenches on the way 
to the attack of a city which is about to fall into 
the hands of the entrenchers. We cannot for an 
instant imagine that a few thousand pounds will 
fail to be immediately forthcoming on such an 
occasion as this. 








SCULPTURE. 


Mr. Loven, one of our very few sculptors who 
aim at the ideal and find a public to e 
them in the high endeavour, has four statues and 
groups in different stages of completion. Two 
of these represent hunters of heroic size and 
type, and are in course of translation to marble. 
One has just killed a buck, which lies at his feet, 
and keeps back a dog with his right hand. The 
other hunter is about to despatch a boar, 
already speared, and which he bestrides—a 
dead dog telling of the previous struggle. In 
both these groups, the first of which we 
prefer, Mr. Lough’s skill in the presentation of 
animal form is strikingly shown. There is no 
occasion to ask the name of the third statue, a 
nearly nude Bacchic figure trampling on grapes : 
with his right hand he holds aloft a laden 
branch of the vine, and with the other supports 
on his advanced left leg a vessel of classic form. 
The figure is full of spirit and movement, the 
pose and modelling alike demanding praise. 
Of the same character of art, and calling for 
equal commendation, is “The Lost Pileiad,” 


‘already in marble, a fresh female form, half 


reclining on a sphere just struck down into the 
water. The hours personified around the 
sphere suggest her descent to the finite. It 
was satisfactory to hear that this charming 


-work was commissioned for marble (by Mr. 


Henry) before it was finished in clay. 








PUBLIC ROUTES AND GARDENS. 


Tue march of improvement in horticulture is 
nowhere more evident than in the parks, squares, 
and open spaces of London. Some twelve years 
back, Sir Benjamin Hall (the late Lord Llanover) 
began the border decorations of the parks, at a 
period when the wild borders of the Kensington 
long walk was the sole floral resource of oppidans. 
Since then Regent’s Park bas been laid out in 
gardens; Park-lane and Rotten-row have been 
adorned with an exquisitely beautiful arrange- 
ment of shrubs and potted plants; the squares 


‘have generally been more carefully tended; 


Paddington, Camberwell, and Islington greens 
have been railed in, laid out in flowering beds, 
and also, being provided with seats, have be- 
come, instead of repulsive wastes, pleasing and 
refreshing places of resort for residents or way- 
farers. 

Even the churchyards, formerly bristling with 
tombs, have been levelled, sown with grass, and 
planted, and now wear a verdant and pleasing 
aspect, since interments having been discon- 
tinued, no disturbance of the soil interferes with 
perennial vegetation ; and those once baneful 
and melancholy domains of the dead contribute 
their share to the solace of the living. 

Observations frequently made in the Builder 
may, perhaps, have had their effect in stimu- 
lating these improvements, which promote much 
the health and gratification of citizens generally ; 
references having been often made to the ornate 
condition of Pére la Chaise in Paris, to prove 
that the earthly abode of the dead need be 
neither unhealthful nor revolting. 

Any one who walks the park borders and 
observes the groups of all ages occupying the 
frequent seats, and enjoying the exquisitely 
varied and planted flower-borders, must feel 
gratified at the expenditure of so much money, 
care, and skill, when he considers the solace 
such works of taste afford to the multitude, and 
the healthful recreation they bring within 
of London residents, who could have no idea 
of floral nature without them. Moreover, these 
displays have created a taste for floriculture that 
bedecks every window and forecourt, and fills 
even sunken areas with beauty. 
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There is yet, however, a square in the very 
centre, close to Charing-cross fountains and 
the gallery of national taste, which is suffered 
to smoulder in waste, the rails broken, the weeds 
in luxuriance, the central equestrian statue 
mutilated and whitewashed in derision. Is 
there no resident proprietary in Leicester- 
square ; or is it given up to devastation and to 
wilderness since the Great Globe iteelf has 
vanished, and Wyld made hewee of his dome? 
A theatre or panorama can certainly feel no 
interest in external garden decoration,—but oh ! 
Shade ‘of the Sablonmitre,—bel esprit de Stagg 
& Mantle,—how can ye con such dese- 
cration through your windows ef British plate ? 

The fine causeways of Birdeage-walk and of 
Park-lane have been widened, giving more appa- 
rent scope, not only to the roads, but to the 
adjacent parks. It is to be hoped that the 
improvements assured by such skilful manage- 
ment may be extemdiak to the great southern 
route, alomg Hyde Park, by Kensingtom-road, 
and that this, the grandest boulevard ef the 
west, may be made worthy of the royal suburb 
and the city that London is to become, se soon 
as the river embankment shall be fimished. 
Already iis bordered by open park on the left 
hand, or om the right, from Devonshire House, Pic- 
cadilly, to Knightsbridge; thence begins arange 
of squalid shop-houses to the cavalry barracks, 
which stimé the road, and defile the finest: site of 
the circumgacent West-end. Surely these defaults 
ought to fe abated, and at least some of the 
tottering fabrics removed ; then the Kensington 
and Piccadilly approach to London would be 
the mosé eentral, as well as the grandest, tho- 
roughfareef the whole metropolis, and a stimulus 


Garnon, and Coopersale. At the close of the 
inquiry the inspector said he believed they 
wanted sanitary improvement in the town of 
Epping, and they would not get it until they had 
formed a sufficient district; but they must re- 
member that even after the district was formed 
it oo Aemper for them to eonsider to what 
jot drainage. ope 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Wolverhampton.—The New Town Hall Com- 
mittee have reported in reference to the plans of 
Mr. Bates, the selected architect. The plans 
include a sessions-house, magistrates’ court, 
police-barracks and offices, and prisoners’ cells, 
together with the requisite offices for the Corpo- 
ration. These buildings will occupy the site of 
the present Town Hall and of other premises. 
A street, 36 ft. in width, will also be made, lead- 
ing from North-street to Red Lion-street. The 
principal entrance to the proposed buildings will 
be in North-street, and will lead into a vestibule 
and public hall. The public hall is centrally 
| placed in the building, and at right angles to 

three of ita sides are placed the sessions-heuse, 
magistrates’ egurt, and council-chamber, respec- 
tively, which, together with the prineipal offices 
connected with the sessions-house, magistra 
eourt, and corporation offices, are placed on the 
ground-floor. The committee-room, mayor's 
parlour, recorder’s room, and retiring-rooms are 
placed on the first-floor overlooking North-street. 








. Phe priaomers’ cells, fire-engine house, stable, and 
' some of the infesior offices are placedin the base- | 


ments which it has experienced from the want 
of an edifice suitable for the performance of its 
fanctions ; and the rapid increase in the number 
of candidates for its examinations which has 
taken place since its functions were enlarged by 
the charter of 1858, is sufficient to show the 
hold it has acquired on the educational sym- 
pathies of the country. ‘ 

The advantage of a National Institution so 
constituted as to be entirely free to carry out the 
enlightened object for which it was established, 
has beem made evident not merely by the inde. 
pendence with which the University of London 
has been able to adapt its curriculum of study to 
the general requirements of the times, but also 
in especial by the advanced position which it 
has from the first been enabled to take in the 
improvement of medical education, and by its 
recent establishment of degrees in science. Its 
medical degrees have now confessedly attained 
the highest rank in public estimation ; and it may 
confidently be anticipated that the same value 
will be attached to its degrees in science, the 
examinations for which are conducted by men of 
the greatest eminence in their respective depart- 
ments. 

In addition to the accommodation needed for 
the conduct of its examinations and for the 
transactiom of its ordinary business, the Uni- 
versity alge requires for its public assemblages 


tes? jamd for the meetings of its convocation a hall of 


which it cam elaim exclusive possession ; and it 
cannot be considered complete without a library 
and other apartments which may be employed 
as a centre of union among its members. 

That these requirements should be combined 
in @ distimet and appropriate building has been 


might thus be given thereby to the regently-| ment. The poliee-officesand barracks are placed from the first the stremg conviction of the 
projected traverse road, leading in contiamation between the Tewn Hall buildings amd Red Lion- | Senate; whe have repeatedly urged upon suc- 


from Cromwell-road to Buckingham Palace. 


| street, and abutting on the proposed new street | cessive Governments that only by this step can 


QuonDaM. jon the northern side, leaving a court-yard or | the University obtain that universal recognition 








| parade-ground between them and the southern | which it is entitled to claim in virtue of the 


| side of the site and Red Lion-street, containing | comprehensiveness of its constitution and the 


MALICIOUS DAMAGE TO MASONRY AT | 
PADDINGTON. 
On the might of the 1? tt instant some persons | 
entered the mason’s shop at the new Church of | 
St. Mary Magdaiene, Paddingtenm, now in course | 
of erection by Mr. J. D. Cowland, of Nottimg-hill, 
builder, amd broke and defaced the meulded 
caps of twe colamns that were nearly completed. | 
The marks were evidently those of a mallet and 
chisel, and the damage was dene just where it | 
could not be repaired. There were emploged by | 
Mr. Cowlamd five society and three non-society | 


about 900 squawe yards. The estimate, fittings 
inclusive, is 17,9001. 

Dorchester-—Bhe new Corn Exchamge is nearly | 
completed. The building, whieh has been) 
erected immediately in rear of the Town Hall, is | 
of brick, with Bath-stone dressings, each of the | 


|side walls being supported by four buttresses | 
| supporting the principals of the roef. The walls | 


terminate abruptly with a kind of parapet, and | 
altogether the exterior of the building is stunted, | 
and of unprepossessing appearance. The ex- | 
change-room is 80 ft. in length and 40 ft. wide, | 
while from the floor to the summit of the arehed | 


i of its duties: When, after repeated 
displacements the University was put in posses- 
sion of the apartments it now occupies in Bar- 
lington House, that accommodation was accepted 
by the Senate “on the distinct understanding of 
its temporary character?” and they took the 
opportunity affarded themgin the spring of 1859, 
by an imquiry made by Lard John Manners, then 
Chief Commissioner of the Board of Works, to 
renew the representation of their claims, and 
this representation they kept up until their 
object was, recently, effeeted. 

The design at first sellected was objected to 


men, and the former had struck against the | roof is 40 ft. The roof is supported by five ribs | after the works had beem earried on to a certain 
latter being employed. Mr. Cowland, deter-| of iron encased in wood, resting on corbels of | extent, and a fresh desigm, that now illustrated 
mining net to discharge those who remained | Cosham stone. The cornice is of stained deal, and which is being proceeded with, was made. 


faithful te their duty, the uniom men were paid 


pierced with @rnamental scrolbwork. The) 


The plan shows the arrangement of the building 


their wages and left accordingly, and next morn- | pillars supporting the iron girders at thesouth | and the prineipal apartments. The aecommoda- 


ing the ewtrage detailed was discovered. A re-| end of the roof consist of iron tubes with earved 


ward of 201. has been offered by the builder for capitals of Cosham stone and basesof the same | 


the discovery of the malicious “ rattener.” | material. The carving was done by Mr. Ben- 








SANITARY MATTERS. 


Guildford. — A fatal typhoid fever having 
broken emt of a sudden in the highest and 
healthiest part of Guildford, and spread till 
there were 264 cases, not of a fatal type, how- 
ever, & samitary investigation was gone into, 
which hae resulted in the discovery that the 
fever probably originated in the fact that the 
limited district of 330 houses in whieh this 
gastric fever broke out was precisely that part of 
the towm which had upon a single occasion been 
supplied with water containing sewage, from a 
new reservoir, while the machinery ordinarily 
in use was under repair. Yet, although the fever 
broke out in more than one-half of the 330 
houses almost simultaneously, a period of incu- 
bation for eleven days had transpired, during 
which the poison in the blood must have been at 
work before it issued in the recognizable fever. 
In course of the investigation it was made quite 
clear that the town drainage had got into a well 
from which the new reservoir had been supplied 
on the occasion referred to. 

Epping.—A large number of influential rate- 
payers met recently in the Bench-room at Epping 
Police-station to meet Mr. Arnold Taylor, the 
Government inspector, who had been semt down 
to inquire into the advisability of acceding to 
the prayer of a petition from Mr. Clegg;,emmgeon, 
and about fifty other ratepayers of Epping and 
adjoining parishes, asking that an Epping Town 


jamin Grassby, stone-carver, Dorchester. The 
architect is Mr. Hall. 








Arter long endeavours a building is being 
provided for the London University, at the 
public expense. It occupies the northern 
portion of the ground in whick stands Bar 
lington House, and fronts in Burlington- 
gardens. Of this elevation we give a view, 
together with a plan of the ground-floor. The 
claims which the University put forth in the 
endeavour to obtain a building, will serve to 
show the position the establishment holds. The 
University of London—of which the essential 
function is the conferring of Academical degrees 
upon qualified candidates from all classes and 
denominations of her Majesty’s subjects, without 
any distinction whatever—is in every sense a 
national institution, and as such it is entitled to 
claim that whatever is necessary for the most 
efficient discharge of the functions confided to it 
should be provided out of the national fands. It 
originated in an address from the House of Com- 
mons ; it was created and is governed by char- 
ters of the crown; it is supported by annual 
grants of Parliament; and it is fast rising to a 
position of even greater importance, as the head 
of all the higher education of the empire not 
aoe by the older universities, = was 
eontem platedonite first establishment. 

‘during the twenty-five years which have elapsed 
since it came into active operation is one of con- 








District might be formed for sanitary purposes, 
to include portions of Theydon Bois, Theydon 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


tion provided will be as fallows :— 
Upon the Greund-floor. 


Entrance hall or corridor...........000 


RS CINIE, srciccstnpentiesiinicnanes 33 by 33 
Hall for eonferring degrees, &c. ... 72 ,, 56 
Hall for public examinafipn ......... 72 ,, 53 
Smaller Pe 61 ,, 32 
Waiting-veom for candidates ......... 61 ,, 32 





Two examiners’ rooms.... 


General waiting-room ..........60...006 26 ,, 18 
SE CI crncuscscudmageanceteinaniien 18 ,, 14 
Room for imens and apparatus 26 ,, 18 
Messengers FOOM ........ccercsseesseeee 13 ,, 14 
Upon the First-floor. 

Senate-room............6..6.000+ 
Committee-room............... 

Registrar’ s official room 

Registwar’s private room 


Ana@omical TOON ..........ceccseeeeeeeee 
Twe professors’ rooms 

Upon tie second-floor will be apartments for 
the housekeeper, &c., &c.; and on the basement- 
floor room for the lithographer, for muniments, 
for stores, for the housekeeper, and so on. 

The priacipal front of the building is, as we 
have said, towards Burlington-gardens, and wil! 
be faced with Portland stone and red Mansfield 
stone im#mmixed, the enriched string-courses 
being of Hopton Wood stone. 

The werk is being executed by Mesars. Jack- 
son & Shaw, of Earl-street, Westminster, from 
the designs and under the superintendence of 
Mr. Jams Pennethorne. Mr. Warburton is 
clerk of the works. 

The estimate submitted to Parliament for the 

was 65,0001., exclusive of fittings ; and 
this amount, it was stated in the House of Com- 
mons, will be considerably increased by the 





tinued progress, notwithstanding the embarrass- , change of style. 
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THE QUEEN AND A PUBLIC PARK FOR 
PORTSMOUTH. 


Up to the present time the inhabitants of Ports- 
mouth, Portsea, and Landport, a population num- 
bering over 100,000, have been in much want of 
open space suitable for exercise and recreation. 
With bm — ¢ Seo Common, which 
is in almost daily use for mili purposes, th 
have had no place of the kind within a aster 
distance than two or three miles from the most 
densely populated part of the district. Some 
time ago the civic authorities of Portsmouth re- 
presented those facta to the Government, and 
applied to the War Department for the appro- 
priation, as a public park of a portion of the 
glacis before the old lines of fortification. 

In consequence of a letter from Mr. Francis 
Fuller to General Grey, her Majesty the Queen 
was graciously pleased to interest herself in the 
matter, and the result has been the cession of 
the land for the desired purpose,—a result for 
which the people of Portsmouth will doubtless 
feel duly grateful. ‘ 








LONDON ORPHAN ASYLUM 
COMPETITION. 


Tur Board of Managers have awarded the 
premiums for the several designs submitted for 
the new asylum at Watford in the following order, 
viz. :—First, Mr. Dawson ; second, Mr. Robins; 
third, Mr. Watson. The committee have grate- 
fally acknowledged to each competitor the great 
talent and labour bestowed by the competing 
architects in their endeavours to meet the 
requirements of the charity.* 








RYDE CHURCH COMPETITION. 


THE exhibition of designs for this work having 
been kept open long enough for every one 
desirous to see and examine them, the committee, 
on Tuesday, the 12th inst., selected a design by 
Mr. Peachey, of Darlington, as the first in 
merit. The amount prescribed is 8,0001. The 
second in order bore the device “Trefoil ;” the 
third, “ Simplex;” the fourth, “ Faith;” and 
the fifth, “ Proportion.” The new church will 
be 60 ft. wide and 115 ft. long, and 60 ft. high 
to point of roof, to the plate 37 ft. The tower and 
spire rise to the height of 177 ft. The church 
will accommodate 914 adults and 200 children, 
allowing 20 in. for each sitting, and with benches 
3 ft. apart. ‘The chancel will be 20 ft. wide and 
34 ft. from the transepts. 














THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 


Tue first meeting of the session, held 
November 12th, Mr. John Fowler, president, in 
the chair, was occupied by the reading of a 
supplement to and the discussion upon the paper, 
“Experiments on the Removal of Organic and 
Inorganic Substances in Water,” by Mr. Edward 
Byrne, which was read at the close of last 
session. The author now gave an account of 
experiments he had since made on the well- 
known filtering materials, magnetic carbide, and 
silicated carbon ; and, after recording the results 
in a tabular form, he proceeded to make a com- 
parison between those substances and animal 
charcoal. 

His experiments were to the effect, that the 
action of the magnetic carbide was exceedingly 
feeble as regarded the removal of organic and 
inorganic impurities, and that it did not possess 
the property of softening the water except to a 
very small extent; whereas, this property was 
possessed in a high degree by the two other 
filtering materials. Silicated carbon, however, 
quickly lost this power, and, after a short time, 
it rendered the water positively harder than it 
was before filtration. Animal charcoal, in its 
softening property, was not only more powerfal 
than the silicated carbon, but more permanent in 
its action; and so far as the experiments went, 
it continued to remove inorganic matter. After 
a short time, however, it commenced to give back 
a portion of the organic impurity which it had 





* A review of the designs will be found p. 775, ante. The 
three selected competitors are the authors of the designs 
for which we indicated a preference. 


previously removed. The silicated carbon, too, 
was found in an equally short time, to give back 
not only the organic, but also the inorganic, 
matter which it had previously taken up. 

The author expressed the opinion, that while 
filtration must ever be considered most valuable 
for the removal of matter in mechanical suspen- 
sion, it was practically useless as a means of 
removing substances in solution. He argued 
that the deductions to be drawn from these 
experiments, though made on a small scale, 
would, by reason of the systematic manner in 
which they were conducted, be safely applicable 
to cases of far greater magnitude. He concluded 
by expressing a hope, that the result of these 
investigations would serve the purpose of point- 
ing out the danger of depending too much on the 
system generally of filtration, as well as of 
exposing the inconsistency of bringing home foul 
water, to undergo a delusive method of purifica- 
tion; instead of adopting the proper and only 
satisfactory plan of procuring water which was 
itself naturally pure. 








NEW HOSPITAL IN SUFFOLK. 
Tue foundation-stone of St. Leonard’s Hos- 


entire. The marquis has intimated through his 
factor that, should the heritors of the parish 
assess themselves for the sum of 3,0001. or 4,0001. 
towards the erection of a new church, he will 
find the like sum, besides bearing his proportion 
of the assessment. The subject has been re- 
mitted to a committee, who have to report toa 
fature meeting of heritors. 








FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


THE 10,678 friendly societies of England 
which have made returns of their accounts for 
1866—societies with more than 1,672,166 mem- 
bers, and with funds amounting to 6,668,3861.— 
are very unequally distributed among the 
various English counties. The Lancashire re- 
turns show in that county no fewer than 985,914 
members of friendly societies; the Yorkshire, 
11,824; the Cheshire, 60,419. Thus these three 
counties, with only a fourth of the population of 
England, have more than half the total number 
of the members of the friendly societies making 
public returns. But if Lancashire is remarkable 
for the number of its friendly societies, it can 
make little boast of their wealth; the amount of 
their funds is returned at 673,1531.,—fewer pounds 
sterling than members. The Cheshire societies 





pital was laid on Friday, November 15, by Major 
Parker, M.P. 

The building is being erected on an eminence 
at the entrance to the borough of Sudbury, and 
will command a fine view down the valley of the 
Stour. It will afford accommodation for twenty 
patients. 

The necessity of such a building has long been 








felt, as Sudbury is sixteen miles distant from 
any general hospital. The building is faced 
with red bricks, and the whole expenditure, in- 
cluding land, is not expected to exceed 1,1001., 
three-fourths of which have already been pro- 
mised. 

Mr. E. Salter is the architect. The hospital 
is named after a local charity from which an 
annual income of between 40l. and 501. will be 
obtained. 








FROM SCOTLAND. 


Alloa.—The projected new Episcopal Church 
of St. John the Evangelist, alluded to in our 
impression of the 9th of November as having been 
designed by Mr. R. Anderson, of Edinburgh, 
architect, is to be built on a prominent site in 
the Broad-street, several houses having been 
pulled down to clear the site. The church con- 
sists of a nave, chancel, vestry on the north side 
of the chancel, and a tower and spire on the 


south side of the nave, the ground-floor of the | 


tower forming a porch. Provision is also made 
for building at a future time a north aisle. The 
dimensions of the nave are 58 ft. long and 22 ft. 
6 in. broad; the chancel 28 ft. long and 17 ft. 
broad. The tower and spire measure 108 ft. to 
the top of the stone-work. The style of archi- 
tecture adopted is that of the Early Geometric 
Pointed. The nave is divided into four bays, each 
having a three-light traceried window and but- 
tresses. The west gable has a large three-light 
window and a doorway. The chancel is sepa- 
rated from the nave by a moulded stone arch, 
and is lighted by side windows of two lights and 
an east window of five lights, with tracery in the 
head. The church will aceommodate in the 
nave 165, exclusive of space for chairs; and the 
choir 30, exclusive of the clergy. The entire 
cost of the building is being defrayed by the 
Earl of Kellie. The contractors selected are,— 
Messrs. Smith & Honeyman, masons; Mr. Keir, 
ter, Tillicoultry; Mr. Ferguson, slater, 
Alloa; Messrs. Melvin & Co., plumbers, Alloa ; 
Mr. Lennie, plasterer, Kincardine. The con- 
tract amount is 2,60vl., exclusive of boundary 
walls, the cost of the site, and incidental ex- 
penses. It is expected that the walls, the ceil- 
ings, and floors will be decorated with paintings 
and inlays, and the windows with the best class 
of stained glass. : 
Jedburgh.—The heritors of the parish of Jed- 
burgh have at present under consideration the 
propriety of building a new church. The pre- 
sent church occupies the west end of the nave 
of the abbey, and it is the wish, says the Scots- 
man, of the Marquis of Lothian, the proprietor, 
to have all the modern buildings removed so as 
to show the venerable ruin to the best advan- 
tage. Should this take place, Jedburgh Abbey 
will be among the finest ruins in Scotland. The 





whole nave, with its three rows of pillars, is 


are able to report funds amounting to 171,6971., 
jnearly 31. per member; and the Yorkshire, 
| §25,6171., a higher proportion per member. But 
|in amount of funds the Middlesex is far above 
|any other part of the kingdom; its returns re- 
| present friendly societies with no more indeed 
than 99,832 members, but with funds amount- 
ing to no less than 1,399,2001. 1-16th of the 
members of friendly societies have thus more 
| than one-fifth of the funds. The metropolis is 
'the home of the greatest of these associations. 
|The London Friendly Institution, in Farringdon- 
street, has 24,5391. for its fund; the United Law 
Clerks, 35,7201.; the Hearts-of-Oak Benefit 
Society, in Greek-street, 44,3861.; the Royal 
Standard Benefit Society, in Great Ormond- 
| street, 71,5441.; the medical department of the 
| Army Friendly Society, 78,5781., and with only 
|194 members. These figures are unmatched 
/elsewhere. There are more than 500 friendly 
|societies in England (including Odd Fellows, 
| Foresters, Order of Shepherds, &c.), acknow- 
ledging that the amount of their funds is less 
| than 201. 





THE STAGE. 


Theatre Royal, Covent Garden.—With an ex- 
cellent orchestra, a large chorus and corps de 
| ballet, and admirable scenic appliances, Mr. J. 
| Russell has produced Offenbach’s Operatic 
Extravaganza (very extravaganza), “ The Grand 
Duchess of Gerolstein,” the book being Englished 
and adapted by Mr. Charles Lamb Kenney, a 
practised hand at such work. The extraordinary 
popularity enjoyed by this opera in Paris owed 
something to the exceptional fitness of Madame 
Schnieder for the chief part; but there is so 
much fun in the piece, and the music is so lively 
and striking, that it will have a certain duration 
of life wherever it is produced. The part of the 
Grand Duchess is filled by a lady new to Eng- 
land, Miss Julia Mathews, who, although it would 
be absurd to say that she will fally satisfy those 
who heard the piece in Paris, both acts and sings 
the part with great vivacity and effect. Several 
of the principal pieces committed to her were 
encored. Mr. William Harrison as Fritz has a 
part that suits him particularly well, and Mr. 
Aynsley Cook, Mr. Stoyle, Mr. Frank Matthews, 
Mr. Fred Payne, and Miss Augusta Thomson 
contributed to what on the first night was gene- 
rally felt to be a complete success. 

The Lyceum.—This theatre has been opened, 
under the management of Mr. Ryder, partly, as 
it would seem, to introduce to the English 
public a German lady, Madlle. Vestvali, who is 
said to possess the remarkable capability of 
acting in the language of three countries 
besides her own,—French, Italian, and English. 
We must confess to having had almost enough 
of Shakspeare in broken English ; but there is 
go much real earnestness and power shown by 
this lady in her presentation of the part of 
Romeo, in which she has just now appeared, 
especially in the latter and more difficult part of 
the play, that we are contented to overlook the 
occasional accent, and to invite playgoers to 
witness what is really a remarkable performance. 
Miss Milly Palmer has made a step in her pro- 
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on her representation of Juliet. It is 
more than an ordinary performance. Mr. 
gives great importance to the part of the 
x with Mr. Walter Lacy for Mercutio, 
Mrs. Marston for the Nurse, it will be seen 
the new Romeo is not without good support. 
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HOUSES FOR THE WORKING CLASSES. 


S1x,—The article in the Builder on the manu- 
facture of “ Roughs,” stating “the cost of crime 
to be enormous, in fact it cannot be counted,” 
with the engravings illustrating some of your 
former notices on the state of the homes of the 
people, the latter showing the cause and the 
former the effect, ought to be p-inted in large 
type, and exposed to view in every public build- 
ing, mazket-place, town-hall, and parish vestry 
im the kingdom. 


We should then have a general inquiry, and a 
remedy would soon be recognised and adopted ; 
, in addition to the four millions the machi- 
the ishment of crime costs, there 
of one million poor persons receiv- 
parochial relief; and it cannot be denied, as 


i e 


so often repeated by you, that the overcrowding 
of human beings, without regard to age or sex, 
is the cause of a fearful number of the deaths, 


the principal cause of the demoralisation 
debasement of the population, the heavy 


43 


taxation and increase of parochial burdens, the |The weekly wage is not paid more regularly 
separation, general dissatisfaction, and distrust | than the weekly rent. 


of all classes. 


One of the chief causes of the greatness of our by their production, and the two great sources 


country is the fact that we all feel interested in 
eur national honour: we can send at the cost of 


millions sterling an Abyssinian expedition to re- | 
lease a few: we can issue special commissions chases of real property, which labour as a class 


te punish the murderers of our policemen, and | 
every true man, whether English, Scotch, or) 
Irish, feela personally interested in justice! 
being executed; but if we read the Registrar- 

General’s report for 1864 we shall see that 

our industrial armies are cut down by diseases | 
which are generated by inadequate house accom- | 
modation, and the want of sanitary arrangement. | 
And, again, in the same report for 1566, that 
between 8,000 and 9,000 deaths are registered | 
arising from preventible diseases in the eastern | 
districts of London only. I am at a loss to_ 
distinguish the difference to the victims between | 
malicious deaths and preventible deaths: in one 

case it may be a hanging matter, but in the 

other it would seem a matter of no concern, 

either to the State, the Government, or any 

large section, except the poorest of the people, 

whose chief crime is they cannot help themselves : 

hence they chiefly form the number of the dead | 
registered under the heading preventible, and 
are the chief cause of the four millions sterling 
it costs for punishing crime and “the cost of 
crime itself, which cannot be counted.” 

The Premier and the Secretary of State have 
both informed me there are no funds at their 
disposal to assist the object I have in view to 
improve the homes of the wage-classes ; and I 
oniy applied for a public inquiry into the remedy 
I propose, but, by your kindness, I may obtain 
the same, by your insertion of this letter, as it 
cannot be denied that the architectural profes- 
sion, and the nearly-defanct building trade, are 
very much interested in finding out and pro- 
moting plans by which such a great blessing can 
be obtained as profitable employment both for 
capital and labour in reconstructing and build- 
ing proper and sufficient house accommodation 
for the pecple. 

In the first place, the guiding star in this 
national movement must be individual self- 
interest. The Government cannot advance, 
and it would not be proper to accept funds to 
benefit a class: to supply one want : all their 
Other wants would, of course, have to be sup- 
plied from the same source, if the principle be 
once admitted. 

The Board of Works have been so much engaged 
im public London that private London seems to 
have escaped their notice, only when it is wanted 
to supply funds, 

The municipal and parochial institutions can- 
not move, if they wer2 united, without dipping 
further into the tax-payers pocket; and the 
parochial brokers are now the only tradesmen 
that are driving a successful trade, with the 
exception of a few butchers and bakers. 

Philanthropy and the model dwellings, as at 
present proposed, are not at all applicable ; for 
im the Paris International Exhibition, as referred 


| rate for relief of the 


the best plans and models were exhibited, they 
“were all passed by for further improvements ;” 
besides which the building trade have not in a 
single instance followed any of the models either 
for investment or speculation. 

The plans I propose, and of which I have sent 
you photographs, are for separate dwellings of 
one, two, three, or four rooms, or more, built 
and finished as first, second, and third-class, 
each having a separate front door, approached 
by public single or double staircases and bridges 
at the corners of the streets, or as often as may 
be required, and a public balcony or foot pavings 
alternately fixed to both fronts raised to the 
level of each floor to be under the same regula- 
tions, and used for all purposes as the foot- 
paving in the streets, 

Each dwelling to have a scullery and separate 
sanitary appliances. No gas, dust, water, sewer, 
or other pipes of any description to be allowed 
inside the dwellings. 

On the ground-floor or basement, and in 
between the basement or shops, are worksheps, 
with or without steam power; baths and wash- 
houses, &c., &c., covered over with a flat con- 
crete roof, and tarred paving for public 
promenades ; or the same space can be used 
either for drying or play grounds, or shrubberies 
and gardens, the same as West-end squares. 

The separation is complete, the poorest tenant 
can, by leasehold, capitalise his or her rent, as 
on the Mulhouse estate on the Upper Rhine. 





Capital is not required 
to give credit, and the best security is obtained 


next to unproductive expenditure will be di- 
verted, viz., the drankenness of the people and 
|the national savings banks, to make small pur- 


is entirely prohibited from under present ar- 
rangements. 

As this letter may tend to ventilate the sub- 
ject, 1 shall be happy to reply or give any further 
information required. 

JAMES Mortimer, Builder. 








THE TOWN OF LUTON, BEDFORDSHIRE, 


Srx,—-I regretfully endorse the statement of your cor- | 
respondent of Saturday last, signed ‘‘Cambridge Man,” | 
that the staple trade of this town and neighbourhood is 
suffering great depression through the change of fashion 
in bonnets, and should gladly welcome a return to the 
straw head-covering of early days; but in his zeal for our 
cause be has erred in his statement of the call for rates, 
which I think caleulated to do an injury to owners of pro- 
perty, and shall feel obliged if you will correct the error in 
your next Journal. 

As a member of the Local Board of Health and ex- 
chairman of the Board of Guardians, I can guarantee the 
enclosed schedule as a correct statement of the whole of 
the calls made upon property here, exclusive of the land, 
property, and assessed taxes collected vy the Government, 

. O. Wietiams, 


The schedule shows for Luton parish an average of 
2s. 23d. per year, for five years, as assessed to the poor- 
or, county and town police, lunacy, 
valuations, and all other charges customary thereon. 

For Laton ay | it shows an averse of 2s, 8d. in the 
ll. per annum, for five years, for purposes of the Local 
on and vee —s Acts, inclusive of in- 
terest and repayment of borrowed money for lighting the 
town, and for highways, pavements, and sewerage, 








ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 


Si,—In the opening address at the conver- 
sazione of the Architectural Association, obser- 
vations were rightly made as to the course that 
ought to be adopted in this country in regard 
to the study of architecture, in order that it 
might be enabled to compete with such countries 
as Germany and France, 

There can be but little doubt that the system 
of education in this country (or, rather no system 
whatever) bas been, and still is, very defective 
for those who are brought up as architects. 

The very commencement of the study of the 
art for young students is quite erroneous. The 
youth, in the first place, enters an architect's 
office too often without the slightest knowledge 
of drawing, or what is at all required. The 
principal is either too much engaged in his own 
pursuits, or unable to lay down a system for the 
study of his pupils. This at once shows the 
necessity of some course being taken for the ad- 


vancement of the art. For this purpose, it ap- tz 
pears very desirable that schools should be 
established for its study, that no youth should 
enter an architect’s office before he is well 








to in Mr. Chadwick’s Re port, Class 93, although 


{grounded in the rudiments of the profession, 


either in drawing or surveying, and studying the 
best architectural works, either from taste, theory, 
or practical knowledge, of which, at the present 
day, there is no lack, when one reflects on the 
sad work about forty or fifty years since in thig 
respect, when Ware’s or Chambers’s works were 
the only ones in use, 

A student, when he has studied in schoolg 
and made himself rather proficient, should then 
undergo a certain examination to rgd him. 
self for the architect’s office : he would then be 
enabled to judge of what he might require in 
following his profession. It would prove of 
great advantage to any student if he were to 
take up a particular design, either in Grecian, 
Roman, or Gothic architecture, and carry it 
regularly through, commencing with the founda- 
tions, the whole general construction, the finish- 
ings, decorations, &c. After this to form a 
correct specification of the works ; and after this 
an estimate of the whole, with the worki 
drawings, &c. By adopting this course he woul 
at once obtain a knowledge of what is required 
in the profession; and this system might be 
adopted before he enters an architect’s office for 
say not a longer period than three years, as he 
would ere this have obtained much theoretical 
knowledge of his art. A SuBscri bes, 








NEW LEW COURTS’ COMPETITION. 


Siz,—This affair seems to be at sea, and in imminent 
danger of foundering. And why? Surely not because 
there are certain craft about it insisting upon its going 
down, even although ‘‘ The Thunderer ” and “ The ‘ heavy 

unding’ Quarterly” should be numbered amongst these, 
This is not the first competition in which the unsuc 
competitors and their friends have been dissatisfied, nor 
is it the first time that we have heard would-be competi- 
tors and unsuccessful ones demonstrate, each to his own en- 
tire satisfaction and that of his friends, that “‘ an infinitely 
better design would bave been obtained” had his been 
chosen. In this particular instance we have had, in fact, 
little more than the usual discontent, All that has been 
written, from that aatonishing attempt to transform 
the matter into a political question to the efforts 
of would-be competitors to attract «@ little notoriety 
to themselves, may be properly consigned to the waste- 
paper-basket ; and it certainly will arrive at that dis- 
tination, and remain there, if the judges of the designs 
will give expression to their —- in @ firm and 
decided manner, as men who have honourably discharged 
the trust imposed upon them and who have made up their 
minds. There is a report, which I, for one, believe to be 
unfounded, that they bave not made up their minds, and 
this is the real cause of the supposition that tbe affair is 
at sea and in danger of foundering. It is this which gives 
courage to the malcontents. They hope for everything 
from indecision in the powers that be, which infers fear of 
responsibility,—that béte noir of English officialdom, Let 
the judges resist the devil, and he will flee from — 

BLET. 











CHARGES OF ARCHITECTS AND 
ENGINEERS. 


Wit you allow me space in your valuable paper to 
touch upon a subject connected with the architectural and 
engineering professions, which I, with many others, con- 
sider requires discussion, viz., the scale of charges which 
seems so generally ov in these professions. 

As this is a subject that concerns the public as well as 
those who gain a livelihood by these occupations, I think 
it right to start it in a publie paper. 

One of our most eminent architects has said that “‘ we 
are s much enduring race.” I have always accepted this 
as an axiom since my entrée to the study of architecture. 
I think it will te granted that the professions in question 
require long study and stern application to ome 
proficient in; in fact, our work never done; we 
scarcely know what recreation means, tas cted 
with study; and yet what is our reward? While the 
builder, and others connected with ene, are allowed a 
minimum of 15 cent. profit on the outlay expended, 
the architect a miserable pittance of 5 per cent. as & 
maximum for the conception and aepeevaan of the whole 
of the works. I ask, is this equitable? 

Very few knowing anything of these professions will 
follow them as # pursuit owing to this rbial bad pay. 
It is almost impossible for any but a few of the more for+ 
tunate to keep up a og praiiicn in society, and it is 
well known that the clerks, the majority of whom are gen- 
tlemen with good educations, and who have served 
articles to learn these professions at great expense, are 
paid less than artizans’ wages. In fact, the remuneration 
is quite inadequate to the times; for while the value set 
upon labour in every other profession and trade has been 

enting, in these professions it has been stationary, 
at the same time all the necessaries of life have 
increased in value. 

A great deal has been said of late of the state of art of 
the nineteenth rep I think it impossible that, at 
prevent, architects engineers can be expected to do 

ull justice to their clients, as, to live, they must take upon 
themselves more work than they have time to devote 
personally to the execution thereof, or can afford to em- 
ploy fully competent persons to assist them in ca 

out. Iam sure nothing but a deep devotion to their pro- 
fessions would induce architects and engineers to pay the 
attention they unquestionably do, to the utmost of 

wer, for the furtherance of art; and I have no doubt, 





if they had more means at their disposal, it would add to 
the publie satisfaction, and, for the reasons stated, con- 
duce to the improvement of our national architecture. : 

I trust the Institute of Architects whee this ay 
their consideration, and that others will express 
opinions in the matter, Zaw,. 
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ACTION TO RECOVER ARCHITECT’S 
DRAWINGS. 


MURRAY ¥. GILES.—LANGHAM HOTEL, 


THIS was an action in the Queen’s Bench» 
before Mr. Justice Shee, brought by the plaintiff, 
Mr. Murray, of Portman-street, against Mr. 
Giles, of Craven-street, Strand, for the detention 
of certain plans, fifty-three in number, designed 
for the construction of the Langham Hotel, 
Portland-place. 

It appeared in evidence that Mr. Giles was 
the successful candidate in a competition for the 
appointment of architect to the Langham Hotel 
Company, and was appointed accordingly in 
October, 1862 ; but the designs of Mr. Murray 
for the interior of the proposed building being 
much liked, at a subsequent meeting of the 
eo arranged for the two to act as 
joint architects. The agreement appears to 
have been that Mr. Giles should hes com- 
mission on the first 75,0001. expended on the 
building, and Mr. Murray on the second 75,0001., 
and the commission on anything over 150,0001. 
was to be divided into equal shares, The build- 
ing in all cost 200,0001. After the completion 
of the building, all the plans, with but few ex- 
ceptions, were returned to Mr. Giles, and Mr. 
Murray at once claimed those which he had drawn 
in his own office, or those which had been done at 
his direction or his expense, out of his office, by 
persons in his employ. This request Mr. Giles 
declined to accede to, but offered Mr. Murray 
copies, or to deliver up the whole of the plans to 
the Company, or to refer the case to arbitration. 
These offers were refused, and the action was 
brought to recover these plans. 


CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


East Bergholt.— For some years past the parish 
church of East Bergholt has been undergoing 
gradual restoration and improvement. The last 
of the series (consisting chiefly of substituting 
open benches in the nave and aisles for high 
pews) having jost been finished, the edifice has 
been re-opened for divine service, by the Bishop 
of Norwich. The charch, which is dedicated to 
St. Mary, was built in the sixteenth century, 
and the style is Perpendicular. The cost 
of the restorations has been defrayed by sub- 
scriptions amongst the parishioners, and the 
east window, which has five lights, has been 
filled with stained glass, the upper part by the 
late Mr. Charles Douglas Halford, in memory of 
his wife, who died in the year 1860, and the 
lower by the son of that gentieman, in memory 
of his father. The five lights of the window are 
devoted to the depicting of five of the principal 
events in the history of our Lord, his birth, 
baptism, crucifixion, Mary Magdalen at the 
sepulchre, and Jesus showing his hands and his 
side to Thomas. The new benches are of pine, 
and will be stained and varnished, so as to con- 
form with those already finished. The columns 
of the nave have been cleaned of the paint, with 
which they were formerly disfigured, and the 
interior of the charch altogether improved. 

Searborough.—The corner-stone of a newchurch 
has been laid at Falsgrave, dedicated to All 
Saints. Of 6,0001. required for the work, above 
4,000]. have been promised. The building was | 
sommenced a few weeks ago. 

West Bromwich.—Christ Church, Oldbury, has | 
been re-opened after undergoing renovation and | 





chancel ; plinth introduced around the nave and 
chancel, and an entirely new porch with plinth 
around. The coatings of whitewash on the out- 
side of the nave and chancel have been removed, 
and the joints of the masonry raked out and 
pointed in uncoloured mortar. Coping is fixed 
upon the gables of chancel and porch with 
borders of apex stdnes, each surmounted with a 
cross, and a new buttress has been erected on 
each side of the church. The joints of the 
masonry of the west end of the tower have 
been raked out and pointed in Portland cement, 
and so many of the tower windows as were pre- 
viously blocked up have been opened, and the 
stone-dressings renewed where defective. The 
oak work of the roof of the tower has also been 
restored, and the whole of the roofs covered with 
native stone-tile, with an ornamental ridge-crest 
of two patterns of red clay, supplied by Mr. 
Cooper, of Maidenhead. The roof of the chancel 
and nave is new. The timber in the roof is ex- 
posed to view, and is not stained or varnished. 
The rafters in the chancel are all curved or 
ribbed. The interior walls have been stuccoed, 
and the inner sills and arches of the windows 
chamfered. The floors of the chancel, the aisle, 
and the porch are laid with Godwin’s encaustic 
black and red 44-in. tiles, those in the chancel 
being figured, glazed, and unglazed. The floor 
of the tower is laid with ancient memorial stones 
and slabs. The seats in the nave are of deal, 
stained and varnished. 

Hayton.—The new church of St. James, in the 
village of Hayton, near Aspatria, has been conse- 
crated by the Bishop of Carlisle. The total cost 
of the erection has been 1,3001. The church 
accommodates between 200 and 300 persons. It 


© erys |improvement, at a cost of about 1,000l. The | stands at the upper end of the vill , and is 
Mr. Hannay and Mr. Conolly (? Mr. Williame) paras has been removed to the east end of the! built of red Ans cal from the ania of Mr. 
church, by means of which a hundred more free , Travers, of Manchester, architect. The exterior 
sittings have been added in the west gallery. view is at present somewhat spoiled by a low 
The chancel has been lengthened, stalls provided unsightly - looking schoolroom, which stands 
therein for the choristers, and a new pulpit has, directly in front of the church. The interior of 


were counsel for the plaintiff, and Mr. George 
Browne for the defendant. 

The judge throughout the case suggested that 
it was a matter for arbitration by some member | 














of the architectural profession, but this the) 
plaintiff declined ; his lordship at the same) 
time remarking, that he was quite willing to| 
proceed with the hearing, as it was “a very) 
smteresting case,” and it ap to be “ a dis- | 
pute about nothing,” both plaintiff and defend- 
ant having confessed that the plans “ were not) 
worth 51.” 

Mr. Murray, Mr. Johns, a director of the | 
Langham Hotel Company, the clerk of the) 
works, and the foreman of Messrs. Lucas, the | 
contractors, were called as witnesses for the | 


replaced the old one. New and ornamental gas- 
fittings and a warming apparatus have been fur- 
nished, and the whole interior has been re-| 
painted and the ceilings and walls simply 


viz.; Mr. Bonser, of Oldbury, for the builders’ | 


|gas standards and ornamental ironwork ; and | 


the church consists simply of a chancel and a 
nave. The pews are open. 

Scraptoft (Leicestershire).—The parish church 
has been re-opened after restoration. The edifice 


| decorated. The whole of the work has been consists of a chancel and nave, with aisles, and 
|carried out under the supervision of Mr. G.|a tower at the west end. The restoration has 
| Holmes, architect, by the following contractors, | included the whole of the roofs, with new chancel 


window, and two new west windows, north door- 


| work; Mr. A. Gee, of Stafford, for the painting way, and north aisle windows, dry area round 
/and decorating; Mr. Averill, of Oldbury, and | the outside where the soil had accumulated, and 
| Messra. C. Smith & Son, of Birmingham, for the a general cleaning and pointing of the stone- 


work. The old square high pews have been re- 


plaintiff, to prove that the plans were those of | Messrs. Haden & Son, Trowbridge, for the| moved, and new open sittings substituted, in 


the plaintiff, and that they were carried out 
under his direction. 


The examination of these | 


warming. 
East Moulsey.—The chief stone of the new) 


which the old oak has been re-worked with new 
framing, and a new floor of Whetstone’s en- 


bs pages yp tmtter ete degre ert | tower to the parish church has been laid. Mr. caustic tiles has been laid. The two west 


Browne made a speech on behalf of the defendant, | 
on the case, and the profession of architecture | 
generally. 

On the following day Mr. Giles and a director | 
of the Langham Hotel Company were called as | 
witnesses for the defendant to prove that there | 
was a partnership between plaintiff and de-) 
fendant, and that the plans were the property of | 
the partners till that partnership had been dis- | 


solved, and some arrangement had been come to | 
between them as to the division. Counsel in- | 
tended to produce as witnesses two architects to 
prove the custom in the ease (7). As, however, | 
the whole case turned on whether there was a) 
partnership between plaintiff and defendant, | 
their services were not required. 

The counsel for the plaintiff endeavonred to | 
prove that Mr. Giles and Mr. Murray were) 
merely joint architects; whilst the counsel for 
the defendant said they were not only joint) 
architects, but partners in the work. 

After the several speeches of counsel, and 
the summing up of the judge, the jury, having | 
been locked up some time, gave a verdict for 
plaintiff, so far only as regards twelve drawings | 
out of the fifty-two claimed, and no damages. | 
The sum of 50/. was asked for. 

It seems desirable that on appointment of joint | 


architects an agreement should be made, speci- | ployed for warming the Houses of Parliament, 


fying to whom the drawings are to belong at the 
termination of the work. 








Toe tats Mr. Cnas. Fowrer’s Desien For 
New Lonpon Briner.—It is regretted that no 
record of this design, which was premiated, can 
be discovered amongst the architect’s papers. 
Doubtless the design itself is amongst the records 
of the committee by whom the competition was 

p The City architect, Mr. H. Jones, if 


Talbot Bury is the architect. The men employed | 


in the erection of the tower were provided on | 
the occasion with a dinner at the Bell Inn. 
Polesworth.—The foundation-stone of a new. 
church, to be erected at Dordon, has been laid. | 
The erection is undertaken by Messrs. Clarson, | 
of Tamworth, froma design by Mr. G. E. Street, | 
and will be capable of holding 149 people. It) 
is dedicated to St. Leonard. } 
Shottisham.—The parish church has been re- | 
opened. In addition to repairing and restoring 
the old fabric, a new and supplementary north | 
aisle has been built, the old pews have been re-| 
placed by benches, the old chancel-roof restored, 
and a new open roof added to the nave. The) 
whole has been repaved—the chancel with | 
Staffordshire tiles, red and black, and the altar- 
space with Minton’s tiles, in three colours. The | 
alterations have been carried out under the| 
superintendence of Mr. Hakewill, architect, the | 
contractor being Mr. H. Luff, Ipswich, and the 
mason Mr. Frewer, of the same town. 
Hereford. — During the past month Messrs. 
Bennett & Brown have been engaged in placing 
stoves in the cathedral, for the purpose of 
warming it. The stoves employed are those 
invented by Sir Goldsworthy Gurney, on the 
radiating principle, and are similar to those em- 





St. Paul’s Cathedral, York Minster, and other 
] blic buildings. 

"ectanDunteit Chant which is situated 
about three miles from this town, has been re- 
opened for public worship. The church and 
tower were in a very dilapidated state. The 
plans and specifications of the restorations were 
prepared by Mr. C. Buckeridge, of Oxford, and 





the contractors were Messrs. Williams & Sons, of 
this town. There are restored five two-light 
windows in the nave, four single windows in the 
chancel, one three-light large window, sur- 





requested, would probably be able to discover ts 
whereabouts. é 


-mounted by tracery, at the east end of the/ 


windows are filled with stained glass, memorials 
of the late Mr. Sheldon Cradock, of Leicester, 
his wife, and son. These windows are by Mr. 
F. Preedy, of London. The chancel has been 
restored solely at the cost of Mr. E. B. Hartopp, 
who was also a large contributor to the general 
funds. Mr. W. Jackson, of Leicester, was the 
architect, and Mr. John Firn and Messrs. Sharp 
& Son, the contractors employed. 

Amlwch.—It is proposed to refit and re- 
arrange the interior of the church here, which is 
a modern building of no architectural preten- 
sions, and is in a state requiring considerable 
repairs. The principal features of the re- 
arrangement are, dividing the ground-plan by a 
series of arches and columns in Bath stone 
(which at present is under one roof) into three 
compartments; the central compartment com- 
prising the nave, the chancel, and entrance 
under tower; the northern comprising aisles to 
the nave and chancel, extended westwardly by 
throwing in a portion now occupied as 4 luamber- 
room below and a gallery above. The southern 
compartment is similarly treated. Messrs. 
Kennedy & O'Donoghue, of London and Ban- 
gor, are the architects employed. 

Rhos-colyn.—It is proposed entirely to restore 
the parish church, increasing the accommoda- 
tion by adding a chancel. Mesers. Kennedy & 
O’ Donoghte have prepared the plans. 

Llechgynfarwy.— The present church here 
having become very dilapidated, the rector has 
determined to rebuild it, with the exception of 
portions of the south and west walls, which are 
still sound. Increased accommodation will be 
secured by extending the area of the church 
northwardly and eastwardly. The contract has 
been taken up from plans prepared by Messrs. 
Kennedy & 0’ Donoghue. J ; 

Bodewydd.—The small and interesting parish 
church requiring extensive repair and re- 


| arrangement, the incumbent has determined to 
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raise fands for the purpose; which, from the 
circumstances of the parish, will prove a difficult 
task. The plans have been furnished by Messrs. 
Kennedy & O’ Donoghue. 

Ross.—It is intended to restore the parish 
church at Linton, near this town, which has 
become sadly dilapidated. Plans are being pre- 
pared by Mr. Street, and upwards of 1,0001. have 
been promised towards the object. 

Kirby Lonsdale.— Lord Kenlis, son of the 
Earl of Bective, has undertaken to defray the 
entire cost of restoring the parish church. It is 
estimated that the work will cost more than 
6,000. The gentry of Westmoreland intend 
placing a memorial window on the south-east 
side of the church in acknowledgment of Lord 
Kenlis’s gift. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Chelmsford. — The memorial stone of the 
Chelmsford Independent Sunday Schools, in 
course of erection at the corner opposite the 
Cloisters, New London-road, has been laid. The 
new building will be from designs by Mr. C. 
Pertwee, architect, Chelmsford, the builder being 
Mr. Gozzett, of Woodham Walter, whose tender 
of 1,9107. 10s. was the lowest sent in. The 
buildings will comprise a schoolroom, 70 ft. by 
30 ft., capable of accommodating 400 children 
on the ground-floor, and 100 in the gallery at 
theend. Opening out of this room are five class- 
rooms for boys, each affording space for twelve 
to fifteen scholars ; also a senior class-room for 
about twenty persons. At the end of the school- 
room are two class-rooms for girls, and an 
infant schoolroom, 22 ft. by 14 ft., for 100 
children; also a kitchen or heating-apparatus 
room, and other conveniences. A stone stair- 
case at the end of the schoolroom near the girls’ 
entrance, will lead to four girls’ class-rooms up- 
stairs, accommodating from twelve to fifteen in 
each room ; all these rooms open direct into the 
gallery. The large room will be 21 ft. high to 
plate, and about 28 ft. in centre, and will have 
@ semi-open roof, with arched trusses, the 
timbers being stained and varnished. All the 
rooms will be lined round 4 ft. in height with 
dado boarding, and will be fitted up with seats, 
benches, and hat rails. Light and ventilation 
are provided throughout, and the whole will be 
heated with warm air by Mr. Allaway, of Man- 
chester, engineer. The class-rooms will be 
lighted with starlight burners, and the large 
schoolroom by three corona gas-lights. The 
buildings will be of white brick, relieved with 
yellow bands and arches, the window and door 
openings having circular heads, the general 
character of the architecture being Romanesque. 
The works are being executed by Mr. Henry 
Gozzett, builder, Woodham Walter. The cost, 
including site and other expenses, is estimated 
at 2,3001. 

Cambridge.—The new building of the Jesus- 
lane Sunday School has been opened. The cost 
of the building, which is situated in Paradise- 
street, has been about 2,3001. It includes one 
large school-room and a number of smaller class- 
rooms. The design was by Mr. W. M. Fawcett. 

Burslem.—The new National Schools at Sneyd 
have been opened. The plan of the schools is in 
the form of the letter |_ reversed. That for the 
boys is 60 ft. long by 20 ft. wide, and for the 
girls 50 ft. long by 20 ft. wide. There are class- 
rooms attached to each. The schools will 
accommodate 400 children, and are divided by 
large sliding doors, which, when opened, make 
one large room for lectures or other purposes. 
The building is of a plain Gothic character, and 
is constructed of brick,—red pressed ones—blue 
brick for bands, &c., being used for the exterior, 
and white pressed ones for the interior walls. 
The roofs are covered with blue and red tiles 
laid ornamentally, and surmounted with a bell 
turret and spire. The roof timbers and other 
woodwork are all wrought and stained and 
varnished. The yards and play-grounds are 
enclosed by walls, and the front of the schools 
facing Nile-street by iron palisading. The total 
cost of the building, including fittings, &c., will 
be about 1,500. The builders are Messrs. 
Bennett & Brindley, of Burslem; and Mr. Dain, 
of Burslem, was the architect. 

Dedham.—The new grammar schoolroom here 
has been opened by the Bishop of Rochester. It 
has been erected by the present head-master, the 
Rev. G. T. Lermit. The room is 60 ft. long by 
30 ft. wide. The walls are 18 ft. high; and the 
roof, which is open and lined with deals stained 
and varnished, is 14 ft. high, giving a height 








internally of 32 ft. in all. It is lighted by four 
windows on the north side, a triple window at 
the east end and two single ones at the west, 
besides two large skylights in the roof facing 
south, one fitted with ribbed plate - glass 
calculated to admit the light, but not the glare 
and heat of the summer’s sun. The walls are 
18 in. thick, of red brick and concrete, the splay 
course, piers, coins, and arches of windows, and 
the cornice being of white bricks. The roof, 
which, for its breadth, might have been pitched 
higher, is light and simple in its construc- 
tion, covered with slates, but having between 
them and the deal lining a layer of Croggon’s 
roofing felt, for tempering the cold of winter and 
the extreme heat of summer. The bell tower at 
one end contains a bell by Messrs. Warner, of 
London. There are two small class - rooms 
attached to the building, and the whole has been 
built from designs made by the head-master, 
aided by the practical experience of Mr. Downes, 
of Stonilands, Dedham, a friend of the school. 
The cost of the new building is nearly 1,0001., 
and it will afford accommodation for 100 scholars. 

Ringstead.—A new school has been opened, at 
Ringstead, by the bishop of the diocese. The 
school is a Gothic building, in keeping with the 
church, from which it is separated only by the 
churchyard. Itconsistsof a large school-room, and 
a class-room adjoining, the other portion of the 
building forming a residence for the master and 
mistress. The material is the local stone, rough 
dressed, with freestone coins. The building is 
tiled, the roof being of timber, stained and 
varnished. The internal walls are composed of 
concrete, covered with plaster. The architects 
were Messrs. Sadmore & Baker, of Great St. 
Helen’s ; Messrs. Cosford & Co., of Northampton, 
being the builders. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Lewes.—The opening service in connexion with 
the new Wesleyan Chapel, now rapidly approach- 
ing completion in Station-street,'; Lewes, has 
been celebrated. The total cost of the chapel, 
lighting, and fence, has been about 1,4001. The 
architects are Messrs. Pocock, Corfe, & Parker, 
of London; and Messrs. Ranger & Waghorne, of 
Lewes, are the builders. The chapel stands 
back a few feet from the level of the line of 
houses, and before it is a fence of brickwork with 
stone caps, iron palisades, and oaken gates. The 
edifice is about 37 ft. wide, and upwards of 40 ft. 
high. The masonry is of red brick, with black 
banding courses, and dressings of Bath stone. 
The principal feature is a window of stonework, 
20 ft. high and 12 ft. wide, divided into four 
compartments, with a head of ornamental plate 
tracery, and carved corbels, representing birds, 
flowers, and fruits. On each side of the window 
are light columns, the shafts of which consist of 
red Mansfield stone, and the capitals of carved 
Bath stone. Beneath the chief window are four 
small windows of single light to lighten the space 
under the gallery. The north and south sides 
are divided into six bays, supported by massive 
buttresses, and this part of the interior is illu- 
minated by eight windows of two lights each. 
The interior dimensions are 63 ft. by 34 ft., the 
height of the walls, 18 ft., and to the top of the 
roof, about 20 ft. more. The ground floor of the 
chapel will accommodate about 400, and the 
gallery at the west end about 125: the whole of 
the seats are open, and of stained and varnished 
timber. It is intended, as soon as fands permit, 
to rebuild a portion of the old chapel, which 
adjoins the new building, and to fit it up as 
schools. 

Eastwood.—The foundation-stone of a new 
Congregational Chapel has been laid at East- 
wood. The edifice is constructed to hold 600 
persons, inclusive of the galleries. The archi- 
tects are Messrs. Bidlake & Tait; and Messrs. I. 
& H. Herbert are the contractors, for the sum of 
1,8231. 

Ilford (Essex).—The memorial stone of a chapel 
and schools for the congregation of the United 
Methodist Free Church has been laid by Mr. 
George Axton, of Shepherd’s Bush. The build- 
ing is a brick structure, containing chapel on 
ground-floor, with seating for nearly 800 adults, 
and schools in basement. The works are being 
executed from the designs of Mr. M. A. Manning, 
architect, by Messrs. Hill & Keddell, of White- 
chapel-road. 

Chard.—The foundation-stone of a new Con- 
gregational Chapel has been laid here. The 
edifice will be in the Early English style, and 





i 
built of native stone and flint, with Bradforg 
stone dressings. The roofs will be covered with 


slates, the timbers inside being open, staineg . 


and varnished, and supported with light iron 
shafts resting on gallery columns. There will 
be a tower at the north-west angle of the build. 
ing, with stone spire, supported by eight circular 
columns, with carved caps and molded bands 
and bases. The entrances to the galleries Will be 
on each side, and the principal entrance to the 
ground-floor in the centre of the west elevation 
through a porch and vestibule. The organ. 
chamber will be at the back over the vest 
with arches opening into the chapel. All the 
seats will be open and of deal, stained ang 
varnished. Mr. W. J. Stent, of Warminster, ig 
the architect, and Mr. Hawker, of Chard, the 
contractor. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Rhosymedre Church, near Ruabon.—A | 
five-light wizdow, in the Early English style, ig 
about to be placed in Rhosymedre Church. The 
subject is the Ascension. It runs through the 
whole of the five openings, the figures being 
nearly life-size. In the lower part of the window 
are the Disciples looking upward to our Saviour, 
who is ascending to heaven, surrounded with 
angels. Above and below the subject is mosaic 
work, forming canopies and bases. The t 
of the window is filled with shields. The in. 
scription states that “ This window was erected, 
by subscription, in memory of the late Sir W. W. 
Wynn, bart., Wynnstay, who built and endowed 
this church.” The glass is the work of Messrs, 
Done & Davies, of Carlisle. 

The Collegiate Church, Wolverhampton—A 
stained-glass window has lately been placed in 
the chancel of this church, in memory of the 
late Mr. Nesbitt. The motive or idea of the 
window bears reference to the calling of a 
physician. The design illustrates, in six groups, 
the sentence from the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
chap. ii. verse 28,—“‘ Come unto me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” The three upper groups, as subject, are 
intended to suggest “The Physician of Souls.” 
In the centre is our Lord (our Hope), seated, 
with, at his feet, angels in adoration, who bear 
a scroll with the words “ Come, ye blessed of my 
Father.” On the right and left sides respectively 
the chief figures are St. Paul (Faith), and St. 
Stephen (Love), and with these are grouped 
figures representing sufferers, as the fatherless, 
the widow, the prisoner, &c. The three lower 
groups represent “ The Physician of the Body.” 
The centre subject is our Lord healing the lame 
man at the Pool of Bethesda,—on one side His 
healing Peter’s wife’s mother, and on the other 
His healing of a paralytic. All the subjects are 
enshrined within canopies of a pearly tone of 
colour, and in the tracery-openings, which are 
numerous, the emblems of Faith, Hope, and 
Charity,—the cross, anchor, and burning heart,— 
form the principal portion of the design. The 
groundwork is entirely of rubies, with varied 
tones of colour. Messrs. A. & W. H. O’Connor, 
of London, were the artists. é 

St. Peter’s, Newcastle-on-Tyne—A memorial 
window has been placed in this church. The 
window, which is on the north side of the nave, 
is of three lights with tracery, and is designed 
with special reference to the doctrine of the 
“Incarnation.” In the first compartment is the 
Annunciation to the Virgin; in the centre 18 
the Nativity of our Lord, and the subject 18 
carried into the tracery by angels in the act of 
adoration and praise ; the third compartment is 
filled by the representation of the Adoration 
of the Magi. The design has been divided by 4 
text, and the lower portion of the window por- 
trays acts of affection, viz.—St. John leading 
the Virgin to his own home from Calvary ; our 
Lord as the Good Shepherd ; and Ruth refusing 
to leave Naomi. The window is the work of Mr. 
Baguley, of Newcastle. The church now con- 
tains thirteen or fourteen stained-glass windows. 

St. John’s, Percy Main.—A stained-glass win- 
dow has been erected in this church, as a thank- 
offering, by the father of the incumbent. The 
principal subject is our Lord giving Sight to 
the Blind. The other part is filled with angels 
and Early ‘English foliage. Tho window 
been executed by Mr. Baguley, of Newcastle. 

Ulwverstone Church.—A window has been put up 
in the parish church, Ulverstone, at the cost of the 
inhabitants of the town, as a mark of reapect t 
the ancient family of the Braddyils, of Cc le, 
Priory. The window is Perpendicular in aty 
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and composed of seven lights divided by a tran- 
som. ‘These divisions are filled with different 
jlustrations of the life of our Saviour, and are 
enclosed within canopies. The tracery is filled 
with sacred emblems and foliated ornament, and 
at the base of the window a space is filled with 
the Braddyll achievement, a shield of numerous’ 
quarterings. An illuminated brass at the foot of 
the window is inscribed with a record of the 

arpose for which it has been erected. This 
work is from the establishment of Messrs. R. B. 
Edmundson & Son, of Manchester. 

Tintwisle Church.—The west gable of this 
church contains four windows and a quatrefoil, 
which have been filled with-stained glass in 
memory of the wife of the Rev. Mr. Page, the 
minister of the church. The style is Early 
English, and the subjects contained in the four 
windows respectively are the Transfiguration, 
the Ascension, Christ teaching Humility, and 
Christ Blessing little Children. The subjects are 
framed by canopies and borders, and the quatre- 
foil contains the descending Dove. A memorial 
inscription is placed across the base of the four 
windows. Messrs. R. B. Edmundson & Son, of 
Manchester, were the artists. 

Stoke Prior Church.—A new stained glass 
window has been erected in this church by 
Messrs. Clayton & Bell. The subjects are, 
the Raising of Lazarus and the Healing of 
Jairus’s Daughter. The window is given in 
memory of the late Mr. Watling, a medical man, 
and of other members of his family. It makes 
the fifth stained-glass window lately erected in 
this village church. 











PATENTS CONNECTED WITH BUILDING. 


Means or ConVEYING SOUND FROM PREACHERS 
or LECTURERS TO THE CONGREGATION OR AUDI- 
ENCE.—F. C. Rein. Dated 22nd January, 1867. 
The patentee makes a pulpit or tribune with an 
inner and outer casing, thus obtaining an in- 
termediate space forming a conduit, through 
which the voice travels down to the pillar of the 
pulpit, &c., and may be led through fixed or 
flexible tubes to various parts of the churches, 
&c. Branch tubes with ear-cups may be pro- 
vided for persons whose hearing is not good. 

GLazED STRUCTURES FOR HoRTICULTURAL AND 
‘OTHER PuRPOSES.—W. Richardson. Dated 2nd 
February, 1867.—The patentee constructs such 
buildings or structures of glazed or other frames, 
or equivalent members, so placed and fitted 
together that an open space or open spaces shall 
be left between such frames or members, in 
order that, by means of such open space or 
spaces, ventilators for the interior of such build- 
ings can or may be obtained by providing such 
space or spaces with one or more glazed or other 
movable frames or members capable of being 
raised or lowered, as may be desirable, for 
the purpose of creating ventilation openings 
that can be closed or partly closed, as may 
be requisite, such movable frames when closed 
resting upon, against, or near the frames 
or sides of the open space or spaces, and, when 
open, being raised above these sides at the dis- 
tance of a few inches, or other convenient extent, 
which distance may be regulated so as to be 
more or less, according to the amount of ventila- 
tion from time to time required, an open space 
being thus left for the admission or escape of air 
on every side of such movable frame or member, 
and at the same time a protection is formed 
against rain, wind, or a direct or downward 
current of air into the building or structure. 
The upper ends of two or more arms of iron or 
other material (such arms being of corresponding 
length one with the other) are fixed at a dis- 
tance apart at or near one outer edge, and 
the same number of such arms at or near the 
other edge of the movable frame or frames, 
member or members, the lower ends of such 
arms being fixed to the sides of the first-named 
Open space, at a suitable distance below the level 
of their upper ends, all such arms being parallel 
with each other, and the fixing of their upper 
and lower ends being in all cases with a movable 
joint. The position of these arms is in an 
oblique direction with the movable frame or 
member when closed, their shape being straight 
or otherwise, as desired, the said frame being 
opened for the purpose of ventilation by turning 
the arms in an upward direction upon the joints 
or axes at their lower ends, this being effected 
ri one or more of the arms being extended below 

© joint at the lower end as a lever and handle, 


the joint or joints before described, such rod or 
shaft being made to turn as an axis, and ex- 
tended, if required, so as to open and closea 
number of movable rectangular frames simul- 
taneously by handle, lever, or other arrangement 
for turning such rod or shaft. 








Books Hecerbed. 


Messrs. RovrLEDGE appear to have taken 
under their special care the Boys of Great 
Britain, and a very important part of the popu- 
lation they are,—the future governors, teachers, 
inventors, amusers, bread-winners of the State. 
A new edition of “Every Boy’s Book ;” “ Archie 
Blake,” by Mrs. Eiloart ; ‘‘ The Boys of Beech- 
wood,” by the same author, an amusing story, 
inculcating the old saying, ‘“ honesty is the best 
policy” (both stories illustrated with wood en- 
gravings); and “The Boys’ own Pocket-book 
for the Year 1868,” are amongst the works most 
recently published bythem. The pocket-book is 
just the thing for a school-boy, and includes 
some notes on the games that boys most love. 
As to “ Every Boy’s Book,” it is a perfect cyclo- 
peedia, containing 768 pages and some hundreds 
of illustrations. A dozen years have passed 
since the first edition was issued, and things 
have so much changed since then that Mr. 
Edmund Routledge, who has edited the present 
edition, found it necessary to remodel the 
whole, calling in a number of well-known 
writers to aid in the work. It may be 
viewed as almost a new book. We may safely 
say it will be found by boys a never-failing 
source of amusement and instruction.——“ The 
Purgatory of Peter the Cruel,” by James Green- 
wood, illustrated by Ernest Griset, and issued by 
the same publishers, has for its object “to check 
thoughtless cruelty towards creatures that are 
dumb and helpless.” Peter tumbles from the 
mast-head when endeavouring to maim a cock- 
roach, and while insensible undergoes the life of 
a beetle, a blue-bottle, a snail, an ant, and a newt, 
and brings home to the young mind the several 
capabilities of these creatures for suffering. It is 
amusingly written, and the illustrations by Ernest 
Griset, thirty-six in number, are humorous and 
spirited———“ Onr Four - Footed Friends,” by 
Mary Howitt (Partridge & Co.),is a very charming 
book indeed; nicely written, capitally printed, 
and profusely illustrated by Mr. Harrison Weir, 
who has the whole animal creation at his fingers’ 
end. Ina dedication to H.R.H. the Princegs of 
Wales, Mrs. Howitt says,— 
*¢ Lady, a nation loves thy little ones; 
And in that love would ask of thee a boon 
That shall be bless’d to them— 
Teach them to love 

All things that God has made.” 
And this is the object the author has had ir view 
throughout her book. Mr. Warne has published 
another series of cheap illuminated texts on card- 
board, most of them very well executed. 
“A Key to one of the main Difficulties of English 
Orthography.” By Henry Beadnell, Corrector 
of the Press. London: Sold by the Author at 
75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields. 
Mr. Beadnell is the author of an excellent 
standard “ Guide to Typography, literary and 
practical,” which has been already noticed in 
the Builder. The present little sixpenny pub- 
lication is an alphabetical compilation of nearly 
3,000 words resembling each other in sound but 
differing in sense, spelling, or accentuation. In 
copiousness, lucidity of arrangement, and conse- 
quent facility of reference, it is superior to any- 
thing of the kind heretofore published, and 
cannot but greatly aid the student of English 
orthography, in relieving him from perplexity 
and annoyance as to the correct spelling of 
similar sounding but yet different words. To 
foreigners learning the language it must be in- 
valuable.——“ Thames Valley Outfall and Inter- 
ception of the Kingston District Drainage.” 
Plan proposed by J. W. Grover, C.E., and E. 
Wragge, C.E. London: Longmans & Co. The 
authors of this pamphlet propose schemes for 
preserving twenty-three miles in length of the 
Thames from poilution on both sides by means 
of intercepting sewers, with river - crossing 
sypbons, pumping stations, &c., between Chiswick 
and Chertsey, including all such places between 
the two as Barnes, Mortlake, Kew, Brentford, 
Isleworth, Richmond, Kingston, Hampton, &c. 
There are two plans, one extending from Chert- 
sey to Rickmond, and the other from Richmond 
to Chiswick. Sewage irrigation farms are pro- 











scheme, and near Bedfont for the upper, with 
pumping stations for each. The estimated cost 
of the scheme between Chertsey and Richmond 
is put at nearly 130,000/.; and the other nearly 
80,0007.“ The British Workman,” 1867, and 
“The Band of Hope Review,” 1867 (9, Pater- 
noster-row), still remain distinguished by the 
admirable wood engravings they contain, as well 
as by the good advice they offer. The numbers 
of the year, put together in a cover, give, in one 
case for 18d. and in the other for 1s., an illustrated 
volume of sound and amusing teaching of much 
greater intrinsic value. Not long ago the 
coloured cover of the British Workman, “The 
Protest of the Birds,” drawn by Harrison Weir, 
would have cost the whole money. “The Chil- 
dren’s Friend,” vol. vii., and “The Infant’s 
Magazine,” vol. ii., from the same publishing 
oflice, explain their purpose by their titles, and 
are equally recommendable. 








atliscellanen, 


House Painters’ AND Decorators’ IMPROVE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION.—A lecture was delivered be- 
fore this society, on the 19th inst., by Mr. J. G. 
Crace, “On Colour as applied to Decoration.” 
We will return to it. 


Tue CoLosseuM, REGENT’s Park.—Something 
is said about converting this building into a club 
for young men engaged in professional and com- 
mercial pursuits, and a large gymnasium. The 
scheme is at present, however, only in embryo. 


ProposED New CuurcH In WInpsoR, LIvER- 
PooL.—A committee has been organized to 
collect subscriptions in behalf of a fand now 
being raised for the erection of a new church, to 
be called St. Nathaniel’s, in Windsor and Edge- 
hill district. A site of 1,512 square yards has 
been purchased in Oliver-street. The total cost, 
including the endowment, has been estimated at 
§,0007. Of this sum, 7291. have already been 
subscribed, and one gentleman has promised a 
donation of 2501., on condition of three others 
joining him in giving sume of the same amount. 


Naporron’s Wittow at Kew.— Our readers 
will be sorry to hear that this historical tree has 
been cut down. Forty years ago it was taken 
from the willows surrounding Napoleon’s grave 
at St. Helena and planted in Kew Gardens. At 
this time, and before the gardens became 
national property, so great was the curiosity to 
see it that one Sunday a crowd of people (on 
being refused admittance) broke open the gates 
merely to look on the tree. More recently it has 
been no uncommon thing to see French visitors 
bare their heads, or even fall upon their knees, 
before it. 


Buitpers’ Contracts 1n 1726.—A document, 
dated 20th March, 1726, and titled “ Articles of 
Agreement between Col. Hanmer and Robt. 
Phillips for building his House and Offices, &c., 
in Grosvenor-street,” has been obligingly sent to 
us for inspection. It is a stamped agreement, 
neatly and clearly written out, and has numerous 
endorsements on the back on account of partial 
payments made as the work went on; but there 
is nothing peculiar or special in it requiring 
notice. Mr. Phillips was a builder in “ Great 
Queen-street, in the parish of St. Giles’s,” and 
various of the endorsements are signed for him 
by one Edward Cock. The details as to quantity 
and quality of work are pretty fall, and alto- 
gether the document more closely resembles one 
of the present day in all essentials than might 
be expected. It is specification and contract in 
one. 


A Man anp His WIFE suFFOCATED.—A man 
and his wife, named Jaques, have met with a 
most untimely end, at Gainsborough. Their 
cottage had been recently built, and the wife, 
fancying the sleeping-room was rather damp, 
bought a small shop-stove, and had it put in 
this apartment. Although no pipe had been 
fixed, or other outlet provided, a fire was lighted 
in this stove just before retiring to rest. The 
consequence was that both persons were suffo- 
cated while they slept. Two dogs and a cat 
were in the room. The cat, when the room 
was opened, seems to have been not much the 
worse, but the dogs were nearly dead. Stoves 
without flues are most dangerous ; and yet there 
are tradesmen who actually recommend and sell 
such stoves as “ self-consuming.” We have often 
bad occasion to show the deadly nature of such 
stoves. 
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Wrexnam Cuvurcu.—The heating apparatus 
in this church was fitted up by Messrs. Rosser 
& Russell, London. 


New Law Covurts.—The competing designs 
have ‘been removed from New Square to the 
offices of the Commission, and the Exhibition 
building, in New Square, is now being pulled 
down. 


Artizans’ DWELLINGsS.—In the Honse of Com- 
mons Mr. W. M. Torrens has brought in a Bill 
to make better provision for the dwellings of 
artizans and labourers in large towns, which has 
been read a first time. 


Society or Anrts.—The 114th session of this 
society has been opened under the presidency of 
Mr. W. Hawes, chairman of the council, who 
delivered the opening address, and distributed 
the prizes awarded by the society. 


“ CuRIOSITIES oF LONDON.”’—We are glad to 
hear that a new edition of Mr. Timbs’s “ Curiosi- 
ties of London,” corrected and enlarged, in a 
library volume of 880 pages, with a new portrait, 
will be published early next month. 


Lrverroot Scoot or Scrence.— The intro- 
ductory meeting of the seventh session of this 
school was held on Monday evening in the 
lecture-room of the Free Library, William 
Brown-street. There was a crowded attendance. 


Aw Ink ror Grass.—M. Kessler, of France, 
has, by means of hydro-fiuorate of ammonia, and 
hydro-chloric acid, properly thickened, made an 
ink by which, with any pen, ineffable characters 
can be traced on glass. This ink will be of 
service tothe chemist and apothecary in label- 
ling bottles, and marking gradations on glass. 


THE LATE Fatt or Houses at BATrEeRsEA.— 
At the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works on Friday, the 15th instant, the Building 
Act Committee presented a report, stating that 
they had considered the subject of the fall of 
two houses in York-road, opposite Price’s candle 
factory, Battersea, the particulars of which 
appeared in the Builder; and that it did not 
appear that any blame attached to the district 
surveyor. 

Fatt oF A Roor at Great Yarmovuta.—A 
fatal accident has occurred by the fall forward 
of the roof of a large fish-office, in St. Peter’s 
paved row, Yarmonth, through the roof of a 
cottage which it overlapped, killing a girl who 
was asleep on the attic, and breaking through 
the attic floor. Rot in the timbers of the fish- 
office roof was considered by the town surveyor, 
Mr. H. H. Baker, to have been the cause of the 
accident. ‘The coroner’s jury found a verdict of 
accidental death. 


TEcHNIcAL Epvucation.—The Council of the 
Society of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce 
have unanimously resolved to hold a conference 
in the third or fourth week of January next, at 
the Society’s house, to consider and prepare an 
outline of measures requisite to be adopted for 
the promotion of industrial and scientific in- 
struction among the various classes of the com- 
munity. To that conference the Chambers of 
Commerce and Agriculture and other public 
bodies will be invited to send representatives. 
The two points on which anxiety may be felt are 
these :—Firstly, that extended and improved 
primary instruction be emphatically laid down 
as the necessary basis of secondary or technical 
instruction ; and, secondly, that the latter should 
be declared necessary for all classes, and not 
merely for artisans and workmen. 


NivE Hours MoveMEntT AMONG THE Masons.—A 
meeting of the operative masons was lately held 
at the Temperance Hotel, Broadway, Westminster, 
for the purpose of hearing the delegates’ report, 
respecting the adoption of nine hours working 
time during the winter season. Mr. Gray was in 
thechair. The delegates gave in their reports from 
several shops and jobs, and on the number being 
summed up it was found that there were 814 
masons working nine hours. After some dis- 
cussion, Mr. Connoly moved the following reso- 
lution :—*“ That it is the opinion of this meeting 
that a reduction in the hours of labour from ten 
to nine hours during the winter months would be 
a great advantage to the trade, and we here 
express our satisfaction that 814 masons are now 
working the nine hours, and that we hereby 
recommend to all who are working ten hours to 
use their endeavours to get the nine.” After 
several opinions had been expressed the resolu- 
tion was carried, and the meeting adjourned for 
& fortnight. 





HUNGERFORD Ratnway STATION DESTROYED 
BY Fire.—The station at the quiet town of 
Hungerford, on the Great Western Railway, has 
been completely destroyed by fire. It is sup- 
posed that the fire originated in the flue of the 
booking-office. 


Gotpicutr’s Drawine or §t. PETER’S AT 
Rome.—The late Mr. J. Goldicutt, architect, 
made, while at Rome, a beautiful drawing of the 
section of St. Peter’s, elaborately coloured, and 
with the enrichments picked out in gold as in 
the building itself. It procured him great credit 
and a gold medal from the Pope. An oppor- 
tunity presenting itself for the Institute of 
Architects to become possessed of this memento 


of one who rendered essential services in its | 


foundation, a subscription was set on foot, and 
the amount, some 801. or 901., having been raised 
in a fortnight, the drawing has been‘ presented 
to the Institute by the subscribers. 


TELEGRAPHIC.—Official intimation has been 
given of the introduction of a Bill into Parlia- 
ment this session, from which it appears that 
the Government has decided on entering into 
arrangements with the principal telegraphic 
companies of the United Kingdom with the 
view of placing the various lines under the 
management of the Post-office department. 
This scheme, when carried into effect, will, of 
course, involve a thorough revision of the pre- 
sent tariff and system of management hitherto 
used by the private companies. The details of 
the plan will be under the superintendence of 
Mr. F. J. Scudamore, the assistant-secretary of 
the Post-office.——-An American paper remarks 
that some of the editors are beginning to call 
a despatch by the ocean telegraph a cablegram. 





This is really too bad. 


ALLEGED Fata SUBMERSION OF AN ISLAND. 
The curt telegraphic news across the Atlantic to 
the effect that the British island of Tortola, in 
the West Indies, had been submerged, and 
10,000 lives lost, is not being authenticated by 
subsequent intelligence. The island did not con- 
tain more than 3,000 inhabitants, and it has since 
been reported to have been “submerged” for eight 
hours only. It could not have sunk and risen 
again, that is clear. It is a mountainous and 
volcanic island, six or eight miles long, and three 
or four broad, and its highest.ground rises to the 
height of 1,650 ft. above sea-level ; so that it must 
be understood to have suffered (if by water at 
all) by some extraordinary local rise of the sea; but 
how all the inhabitants,—“every living thing,” 
as is sensationally alleged,—could have been 
drowned so long as there was high ground behind 
them, one cannot conceive. In all probability 
the hurricane which visited St. Thomas’s, an- 
other island not far off, may have done damage 
by a rise of the sea to the town of Tortola, and 
have destroyed the town and drowned some 
people. The same thing occurred in October, 
1819. It is now reported, however, that the 
town was destroyed by fire. What with island 
submersion abroad and mine explosions at home, 
not to speak of political disturbances, this is an 
eventful time. 


| 


Grascow ArcuirecturAL Society. — At the 
last meeting of the Glasgow Architectural 
Society, Mr. John Honeyman, jun., president, in 
the chair, after the transaction of some routine 
business and the admission of members, Mr. 
Bromhead laid before the meeting a letter he 
had received from a firm in town who supply 
upholstery, &c., for houses, in which the following 
paragraph occurs :— Well aware how frequently 
a recommendation from yourself has decided who 
should supply carpets and general upholstery, we 
ask the favour of your allowing us to send 
samples and estimates for any house furnishing 
in which you may interest yourself. We make 
an allowance in your favour of 5 per cent. on the 
gross amount of all accounts with which you may 
intrust us.” Several of the members present 
said that they had sometimes received similar 
applications, which they had always treated with 
contempt. On the motion of Mr. Bromhead, 
seconded by Mr. Alex. Thomson, the meeting 
unanimously agreed in expressing their un- 
qualified condemnation of the proposals con- 
tained in the letter. A discussion afterwards 
took place on the first part of the president’s 
opening address, which treated of the present 
position and prospects of architectural art ; the 
second part, which dwelt with the present posi- 
tion of sanitary matters, being left over till a 
fature meeting. Among those who took part in 
the discussion were, Mr. Bromhead, Mr. Steven- 





son, Mr. Leiper, and Mr. A. Thomson. 








METROPOLITAN ForeicGN CATTLE Marker, — 
Notice has been given of an intention to ap 
to Parliament for powers to the Corporation of 
London, the Metropolitan Board of Works, or 
Commissioners, to construct a complete market 
establishment for foreign cattle. No particular 
site is named. 


Starve or Lapy Gopiva ror Coventry,—4 
letter having been read in the local council from 
Mr. C. M. Marshall, R.A., offering the statue of 
Lady Godiva, sent’ by him to the late Exhibition, 
the letter was entered upon the minutes, the 
statue accepted, and the best thanks of the 
corporation conveyed to Mr. Marshall for the 
gift. 

LEICESTER-SQUARE. — The Court of Queen’s 
Bench have decided in favour of Mr. Tulk, and 
against the Metropolitan Board of Works, who 
had intended to take possession of the open 
space, under the Public Gardens Protection Act 
of 1863. The judges say that the Act was never 
intended to divest owners of any of their rights, 
and that the open space.in Leicester-square wag 
only devoted by the owner to the use of the in. 
habitants of the square under their leases, and 
not to the use of the public at all. 


Eventnc Resorts ror INSTRUCTION AND Rr. 
CREATION.—A Public Museums and Free Libraries 
Association has been formed, for opening the 
national collections on week-day evenings, and 
for promoting the adoption of the Free Libraries 
and Museums Acts. Among the vice-presidents 
are the Earl of Lichfield and Lord Ebnury, Mr, 
Ewart, M.P., and other influential gentlemen. 
The secretary is Mr. J. T. Dexter ; and the office 
of the association is at the Working Men’s Club 
and Institute Union, 150, Strand. A prospectas 
has been issued asking the support.and inviting 
the co-operation of all who desire the intellectual 
improvement and social elevation of the people. 
The association has our most cordial approval. 
The national collections are almost worthless to 
the majority of the working classes until they be 
opened in the evenings. As to free libraries, 
the position of the metropolis in that respect at 
present, by comparison with that of various 
provincial towns, is simply disgraceful. 


EnertsH Hosprran at SvEz.—With a view of 
obviating the expense and lengthened sea voyage, 
incident to the conveyance of invalid troops 
from India to England, her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have decided to build a hospital at Suez 
in the vicinity of a similar hospital already 
erected there by the French Government. The 
materials are being conveyed from England in 
three steamers, in the same way as the barracks 
at Barbadoes were built. The windows, fire- 
places, and woodwork are got ready in England, 
and transported as portable packages, so as to 
be fitted together on arriving at Suez with the 
least possible delay. Captain Willoughby, R.E., 
is superintending the work on behalf of the 
Indian Board. The Blonde, a steamer of 1,300 
tons, Captain Catmur, left the Royal Arsenal 
yesterday with the requisite War-office stores, 
having a farther cargo of 95,000 bricks, timber, 
stone, iron pillars, &c., on board, belonging to 
the contractors. The new hospital is being 
built from designs by Colonel Collyer, R.E. 


Tur STALL-KEEPERS AND CosTerMoNGERS.—A 
petition to Parliament is being signed by “the 
stall-keepers and costermongers of Whitechapel 
and its neighbourhood, and ministers of religion, 
tradesmen, and others interested on their 
behalf,” laying before the House “ the terrible 
amount of want and! suffering which they 
anticipate will be caused to not fewer than 
50,000 of the poor of London, if the sixth clause 
of the new Metropolitan Street Act be carried 
into full execution.” The cessation of their 
business, the petition also urges, would cause 
great inconvenience and loss to a large body of 
poor purchasers. The petitioners pray in their 
own behalf and in behalf of all their fellow 
tradesmen in London, that clause No. 6 of the 
new Metropolitan Street Act may be enforced only 
where the necessities of the traffic absolutely 
require it. \It is ‘to be hoped Parliament will 
prevent the utter ruin of these poor people by 
some modification of the objectionable clause 0 
the Traffic Act complained of, and not leave 
the matter to the tender mercies of the police, 
who seem not seldom to prefer occupying their 
time in driving honest thongh humble tradesmen 
to thieving as a profession, rather than endea- 
vouring to bring thieves under the inflaence 
of law and honesty. 
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[aveRPOOL FrnaNncE.—We have:some astonish.. 


ing figures illustrating the magnitude of Liver- 
finance. The Mersey Docks and Harbour 


ole now Owes: somewhere about 13,000,0001. ;. 


and in the year ending Jane:24, 1867, the income 
of the Board was 851,8111., while the expendi- 
ture was 848,3111., showing @ balance of 3,5001. 
to be carried to the.sinking-fund account. The 
Liverpool town council has borrowed on its 
water account 2,009,9941.; on its sanitary 
account, 623,7551.; on various improvement 
accounts, 591,2481.;- and on the public parks 
account, 388,5501.: making a.total of 3,613,5431. 
inst this, however, there is a set-off of 
286,4341. invested in Consols and other securities 
on the sinking-fund account. The council has 
still unexercised borrowing powers to the extent 
of 1,000,0007. A valuation of all the corporate 
real estate is to be made. It will be seen that 
te liabilities of the two great Liver- 

pool public bodies amount to about 17,000,000/. 


TuEtrorD ARCHZOLOGY.—An ancient fortified 
Roman camp has been diseovered at Thetford. 
Banow Hill, an ancient Roman fortified camp, 
is situated on the south-west side of the town, 
between the two old Roman highways, dis- 
covered here in the last century by Salmon. It 
is surrounded by a trench and ramparts, and 
from the south-east side of this hill runs an 
embankment for about 1,000 yards in the direc- 
tion of the London turnpike. About midway 
down this embankment a deep walled ditch 
(mistaken by Blomefield and Thomes Martin 
for the foundation of a hermit’s chapel) cuts off 
the communication between the road and the 
hill, and on the other side the embankment 
branches off in a south-westerly direction for 
nearly a mile and a half, parallel with the road 
where it ends in a mound now thickly covered 
with brushwood at the south-western extremity 
of the borough boundary. At distances varying 
from 200 to 700 yards along this bank, other 
ramparts and trenches of a more complicated 
kind support itin various directions, and it. must 
have completely defended the southern approach 
to the town. 


THE Romsey PatMerstoN Memoriar. — Mr. 
Noble, by whom the statue of Lord Palmerston 
is to be executed, hopes to have it ready for 
erection by next Easter. It will be 8 ft. in 
height, and will stand on a granite pedestal 
7 ft. high. Its site will be the market-place of 
Romsey. The church memorial has been under- 
taken by Messrs. Clayton & Bell, who say that 
they mean to use their utmost exertions to 
make it their greatest work. The cost, however, 
will require an additional 4001. to be collected. 
It is the west window, a triplet, that is to be 
filled. The central division will have a repre- 
sentation of Our Lord in Majesty, with saints, 
at the top, the Sermon on the Mount below 
that, and next the Judgment of Solomon, with a 
representation of Liberty in the lowest division. 
The dexter side of the triplet will have repre- 
Sentations successively downwards, of angels 
and apostles, Tribute-money, Daniel as Ruler, 
and War; while in the sinister there will be 
angels and apostles, Feeding 5,000, Joseph dis- 
tributing Corn, and Peace. The arnis and in- 
scription will run across the window below the 
various subjects represented. 








TENDERS 


For alterations, &c., at 80, Fenchurch-street. Mr. D. 
Campbell, architect :— 






































Ashby & Horner .sscssssesseererees £309 0 0 
King & Sons 342 0 0 
@nn ...... 319 9 0 
Piper & Wheeler, 314 0 0 
For the erection of timber 8 e, &c., for Mr. R. 8 
Loader. Mr. H, J. mn, cnmiies ves : 
Henshaw £390 0 0 
King & Sons 338 0 0 
For erecting a house, at Sutton, for Mr. J. Spencer. 
\ George Truefitt, architect ma = 
Warne (accepted) .......s000++.« £1,895 0 0 
For four ne t 
cL Sanesa Weatagn Hike, Me HP. 
ent .., 60 0 0 
Wheeler “100 10-0 
Haines ..,, 44410 0 
Partridge 382 10 0 





For villa. resid . 
er, na Mt ot eigen a 











Matthews £1,177 0 0 
Collis & Hudson..." 11100 0 0 
Bowden sal 1,090 0 0 
peralidgs ; 1,063 0 0 

accepted . 1,148 0 0 
Barlow... sceseceee.., 1,040 0 0 














For building; a house, at Beckenham. Mr. James L. 
Pedley, architect :— 



































Venner £2,365 0 0 
OUUN 020 sccopsecteosetterecastodrices 2,093 0 0 
Browne & Robinson .,..........c00 1,987. 0 0 
Breeze & Russell (accepted) ... 1,688 0 0 
For the construction of a sewer, in Harrow-road, from 
Higin-so04 to the western boundary of the parish of Pad- 
gton :— 
Whittick £1,436 0 0 
Thackrat 1,350 0 0 
Fossett ... 1,250 0 0 
Messrs. Williams..........000.000 .. 1,250 0 0 
Wigmore 1,199 10 0 
Thirst & Co. 1,189 0 0 
Sawyer 1,186 0 0 
Scott ... . 1,173 18 0 
Lacy & Flexman. ...........cc00000 . 1,066 0 0 
Dickinson & Oliver............ eee 1,059 0 O 
Wainwright: oo... csessssseeses 1,050 0 0 
air wn 1,040 0 0 
Faulkener & Cowley ......... sooeee 1,006 Q O 
Brewer & Co. (accepted) ........ - 987 00 
For alterations, to 17, Cork-street, W. Mr. George 
Truefitt, architect :— 
Longmire & Burge.......... paededelts - £683 0 0 
Bywaters (accepted) ...........cce0008 695 0 0 





For alterations, &c., at 132, Leadenhall-street, fcr the 
London Clerks’ Club (Limited). Mr. T. C. Clarke, archi- 
tect :— 


Kelley, Brothers ..........20ceeserses £1,070 0 O 
King & Sons ...........00 eccevesccccee 915 0 0 
Scrivener & White ...........scess00 858 0 0 





For building the carcass and other portions of villa 
residence, at Paignton, for Mr. W. Ridout. Mr. G. 8. 
Bridgman, architect :— 

Phillips & Murch (accepted) ...... £275 0 0 





For the construction of sea wall, promenade, &c., 
Paignton Beach. Mr. G. 8. Bridgman, architect :— 
Bragg & Dyer (accepted) ......... £1,080 0 0 





For alterations, to 71, Milton-street, Cripplegate, for 
Mr. J. H. Maclin. Mr. R. Parris, architect. Quantities 
supplied by Mr. Shrubsole :— 

























































































Kyle we £979 0 0! 
Lamprell 698 0 0 
DRO a ccccissnsctnogsisinmnaeaiinesin . 685 0 0 
RONAN. cesccemnecsaenae A on 666 0 0 
Miller 654 0 0 
Wilcox .. 654 0 0 
Crabb & Vaughan ......... eesdubee ww. 639 0 0 
» SEE al AL . 638 0 0 
Bracey 637 0 0 
Sawyer 630 0 0 
Brett... 620 0 0 
T. W. Pearse 611 0 0 
Cubitt 600 0 0 
T. Pearse 684 0 0 
Hall......00 584 0 0 
Vincent; 578 0 0 
Perry 577 0 0 
Schofield 570 0 O 
Capron 548 0 0 
Greensward 547 10 0 
Mortice 5640 0 0 
Waters 640 0 0 
West (accepted) 538 0 0 
Taylor & SON .....c.cececeeeee eieogedil - 48 0 0 
Aldis 390 0 0! 
For new workhouse, Hertford. Mr. Peck, architect :— 
happel £10,500 0 0 
Glasscock 8,500 0 0 
Moxon-& Mutton .....000000 wee 8,400 0 0 
Ekins & Son .......cscsecceseee a. 8,373 0 0 
Pattinson 8,200 0 0 
Smith 8,155 0 0 
Messrs. Savage ..... ccistacdsccacase” Fee OO 
Norris 7,847 0 0 
Perry, jun. 7,777 0 0 
Huddleston .......00 aignedigiins wee 7,714 0 0 
Bland 7,685 0 0 
Hensham 7,320 0 0 








For building new casual wards, for the City of London 
Union. Messrs. Tress, Purchas, & waa architects ;— 
860 
























































Wood ’ 00 

3,840 0 0 
eae 3,651 0 0 
Garrud 3,500 0 0 
Stangle 3,336 0. O 
Martm 3,207 0 0 
Egg 3,140 0 0 
Lacey 3,110 0 0 
White 3,066 0 0 
Crabb & Vaughan. .......0....0.. 3,010 0 0 
Langley 2,997 0 0° 
Turner 2,990 0 0 
Sheffield 2,989 0 0 
Hall 2,980 0 0 
Wilt & Sens 2,924 0 0 
Mote 2,918 0 0 
Perkins 2,894 0 0 
Cooper. 2,800 0 0 
Bland... ceceovesevevervsescevecsocoessessee~ BySOO--O- @ 
Wyatt & Son 2,849 0 0 
Henshaw 2,768 0 0 








For making new al at New Malden, for Mr. John 






































Gover, Eagle Cottage, New Kent-road. Mr. J.B. Gover, 

surveyor :— 
Tassel £460 0 0 
Coles & Co. 450 0 0 
Green 447 0 0 
Bentholl 370 0 O 
Rutty 283.13 9 
Porter, James 279 0 0 
Harding 260 0 0 
Dean 255 0 0 
Carter 231 0 0 
Porter,, Peter ‘ 200 0 0 
Strickson. ...... . 18519 0 
Cliek & Davies...... 165.19 0 
Coker ... oe . 16014 0 
Goodaire (accepted) ...........00000 . 166 0 0 


For building six co at Southborou, near Ton- 
bridge, Kent. Mr. T. K. Green, pon Quantities 

















supplied ;— 

Brett* .. £2,553 0 0 
Keys 2,458 0 0 
Kaye 2,333 0 0 
US ae 2,020 0 0 
Strange & Sons 1,994 10 0 
Nightingale .......0......00eereseee 1,955 0 0 
Wight ..........cccceee acesvesel eccecee 1,008 UO O 
Simms & Martin ............0 acsciee Lee OC CG 
Capron oo... eecesceeeees seueseoduteene 1,748 0 0 
Upchurch & Hanks........sc00000 1,720 0 O 

Gaccscncsuccs ncadieidicinteis eeseeee 1,637 18 0 





For the erection of a villa residence, at Paignton, 
pecan - the Rev. T. G. Hall.. Mr. G. 8S. Bridgman, 
architect :— 





Call & Pethick ..........c0s000e sooeeee £1,944 0 0 
RYE & DG on... ccccecccccsccseees . 1,853 13 0 
GON Fins sii cocker 1,800 0 0 
Evans, Brothers (accepted)...... 1,690 0 0 





For public-house, at Lewisham, Kent, for Messrs, 
Courage. Mr. Loe, architect. Quantities sapplied by 
Mr, Thos. Nixon :— 








Extra for 

late-glass, 
BOO: iceivnscsidacdeses £3,200 0 0 ......845 0 O 
Wright. ............... 2,506 0 0 ...... 16 0 0 
Bates & Lncas ...... 2,500 0 0 ..... . 4 00 
Gamman........ ecnitge 483 0 0 sve 43 0 0 
Winder .,.........0008 . 2,439 0 0 ... 75 0 0 
Walker ...........6 « 2,487 0 0 ...... 68 0 0 
Kent 2,387 0 0 ..... 30 0 0 
Sawyer ....cccccsseees 2,353 0 O Lee 54.0 0 
Charlton ..........0000 2,345 00... 4 0 0 
Shurmur...........+ « 2,205 0 0 ..... 35 0 O 
BLONDE ....5sceccocrcecee q 0 0 ..... 36 0 0 
Nightingale ........ . 2279 00 4... 47 0 0 
Do: en 2,249 0 0 ...... 38 0 6 
WEB. a cscdscasisccensece x O O sve 54 0 G 
Knight..........sscseeee 2,197 0 0 wu... 4 0 0 
Hendson .........0006. . 2,130 0 0 4... 2 0 0 
BABB) ..cccoccccncserins 2,120 0 O ...... 39 0 0 
Eustace 2,098 0 0 ...... 40 0 0 
Steddy........ccceseseee 2,070 0 0 ..... 37 0 0 
Crabb & Vaughan 2,060 0 0 ..... . 4 00 
Harris ........00+ iseineneii 1,999 0 0 ...... 50 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


P. C.—E. 8.—J. & F. H.—J, P.—J. E.—G. A. B.—J. G, C.-M. O T.— 
G. G@.—E. 0. R.—W. 8.—J. B—J. T.—G. 8. B—B, F.—J. F.~JS. G.— 
S, & S0u.—A Sufferer.—A. G. E. H.—C, & B.—E.—K. & Son.—F. F.— 
E. 8.—R. B. G.—H. G.—G. W.—S. W.—W. S.—E V.—Messrs. H.— 
Cc. & V.—B. B. (shortiy).—W. D. 8. (not usually charged as “‘land- 
ings” under 12 ft. super. An extra 1d. per foot (over paving) charged 
for sizes between 10 ft. and 12 ft. super.).—H. H. V. (send plans and 
sections).— Foreman (judging from the statement, B. hasmot te pro- 
vide the wall-plate. Something would depend on the drawing, if one 
provided).—A Builder’s Clerk (the builder is bound to set out the 
work, The power of a clerk to discharge a workman depends on the 
power given him by his employer).—F, F. (next week).—R. B, G, 
(ditto).—J. J. (ditto). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c,, must be accompanied by 

he name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, 

Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read a 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 











(ADVERTISEMENTS. | 
CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
J. W. Benson, having erected steam-power 
and improved machinery for clock-making; at 
the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 


and public clocks, chiming tunes:on any number 
of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment: to 
H.B.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 25, Old 
Bond-street, and 83 & 34, Ludgate-hill, E.0. 
Established 1749. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


To Architects, 
Engineers, 
Builders, &c. 


THE NEWEST 
DESIGNS 
FOR 


LAMP POSTS, 


Dwarr Gas Privars, 
Brackets, Lames, 
Garden and Drinking 
Fountains, 
Garzs, RaILinas, 
Balcony Panels, Stable 
itti Columns, 
Ver , &e. &e. 
will, upon receipt of par- 
decane be yn 
on application to 


TURNER & ALLEN, 


Tronfounders, Engi- 
neers, &c. 201, U fe 
Thames-street, E.C. 

















Sole Agents for J. A. FORREST &CO.’S PATENT 
CYLINDER STREET LAMPS, 
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To be published immediately by ASHER & CO. 13, Bedford-street, Covent Garden. 


THE LIFE OF PRINCE HENRY THE NAVIGATOR 


AND ITS 


RESULTS. 


By RICHARD HENRY MAJOR, F.S.A. F.R.S.L. &c. 


Keeper of the Department of Maps and Charts in the British Museum, and Honorary Secretary of the 
Royal Geographical Society. 





A. 





at their 


ee” i eo vo ee oe a ea 


LEMENTARY “IN ‘TRODUCTION to 


PRACTICAL MECHANICS, illustrated by 
amples. Being the Third Edition of *‘ Elementary Exampl 3 





tend the paving, macadamizing, sewering, 
borough. Salary, 2002. per annum : 
nye fn a be allowed to received 
or persons whowmsover. Three months’jnotice toj 
terminating the engagement.—Applications, 
sent on o 4 — the 7th day of DECEMbER 
rman of the General Committee, Town-hall, W; 
‘on. — BY order own Clerk and Clerk to the Local Board of Heal 
of 
Warrington, Seeneme hi, 1867. . 


Eat 





Practical Mechanics,” 
By the Rev. JOHN F. TWISDEN, M.A. Professor of Mathematics 
in the Ataff Vollege. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row, 


ee LOCAL BOARD, 


Aer. opuas a SURVEYOR, who would be also required to v4 
be made to ne cokmaeine on or before ss 





TO BUILDERS AND ARCHITECTS. 
Just Published, in = — ant eae + ng nearly 60 Plates and 


RCHITECTURE : : including the Arts of 


Construction, Building, Roofs, Arch, Stone Masonry, Joinery, 
Carpentry, Strength of Materials, &c. 
Edited by ARTHUR ASHPITEL, F.8.A. &c. 
Edinburgh: A. &C. BLACK. London: LONGMAN & CO. 


PEACTICAL GEOMETRY, on an entirely 


New Plan, under which the study will become easy and inte- 
resting; aud Operations in Civil and Military Surveying, and 
Measurement of Areas, and Svulids; and of Angles, within 
less than five secouds of a ; simple, rapid, and accurate : with- 
vut the aid of instruments, 

By ROLLA ROUSE, Mt 3 uw aad See Batn. 22nd B.V. Author of 
With 175 Figures, and 10 roy many ’ origina al. Price 5s. 
London : published by W. MAXWELL & SON, 29, Fleet-street ; 
and sold by all Booksellers. 








LIFE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE HOUSES OF 
ae pace ee 
‘ow ready, with Portrai Illustrations, Medium 8vo. 24:. 
MEMOIR. ‘of the LIFE and WORKS 
of — oa SIR CHARLFS RARRY, B.A. Architect. 
eae ~ — BARRY, D.D. Privcipal of 
oie al 
JOHN MURRAY. yNalbemarie-street. 
| ihenaaatel FOR WORKING 
oe Gees Se ~~. wl ‘ rendition of the Labouring Classes 
— al iar Exeter-hall, Strand, a  Reviaed 
on (aint Thousand) of THE DWELLING3 
of the LA SURING. CLASSES: Their ARRANGEMENT and CON- 
STRUCTION ; to which is now added, the ESSENTIALS of a 
HEALTHY DW ELLING, and an Histwrical fketch of the effurts 
made for extending its benefits to the working population, pirtica- 
larly in the Metropoli-, and likewise on the Continent. With 
numerous Illustrative Piaus of existing Model Houses, those of the 
late Prince Consort and the Royal Windsor Society, as well as Desigus 
adapted to towns and to Rural Districts, 
By HENRY ROBERTS, Keg. F.8.A. 
Price 7s. cloth 
Also, by the same Author, New and Revised Editions of 
HOME REFORM; or, What the Labouring 
Classes may do Ao Improve their Dwellings. An Address to Working 
le. Price 3d. 
THE PHYSICAL CONDITION of the 
Jmapes ey CLASSES, Resulting from the State of their — 
ee affects of Sani itary Impro 
agian 
eudile Gaowtew, on el large a for peer art Cotta “¥ 
Design, complete on one sheet, ce 2s. ; specification for uitto, 1s. ; 
bills of quantities, 1s. 6d. ‘ 





is Day is Publish+d, 


HE BRITISH ALMANAC ‘for 1868. 


Sewed in a Wrapper, price ls 


THE COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC. 
Sewed in a Wrapper, price 2s, 6d. 


CONTENTS :— 

On the Periodical Meteors of November, and other Epoche. 
E, w. Brayley, F.R.8. With Illustrations, 

Royal Commission on Kaiiways. By Arthur Locker. 

The Economical Result of Trates Unione, considered in their relation 
to the Paris Exhib: tion of 1867, and the Btate of Capital aud Labour 
on the Continent. By John Plummer, 

The Exhibition of National Portraits, 1867. By James Thorne. 

The present Position and Prospects of the British Trou Trade. 
John Jones, Becretary of the Clevelan 

Native Textile Industry of India. By Gearge Dodd. 

Changes consequent upon the Reform fm. 
‘Architecture 8 and Public 1m  caeaanh. 1867. James Thorne. 
With the other usual mal Artic ar << the inetation Statistics, &c. 


f 1867. 
THE BRITISH ALMANAC AND COMPANION, 
together, in Clot Boards, lettered, price 4s, 
The Volume for 1868 will be the ae -first of the series, which, 
from the a. has been conducted by Mr. Charles ‘Kuight. 
London : KNIGHT & CO. 90, Fleet-street ; 
And Bold by a ae nl in the United Kingdom. 


By 


By 








NOW READY, 
Companion baw” - eS wane nd of Ornament,” 


XAMPLES of CHIN] ESE ORNAMEN T, 


Sclected from Objec' 
PORCELAIN, aver — WOVEN FABRICS, 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM 1 AND OTHER COLLECTIONS. 
By OWEN JONES. 


One Hundred Blaborace Plates, Brilliantly Illuminated 
mS aah with Descriptive Letterpress aud a Notice on 
Chinese O: namen', forming altogether an entirely new and superb 
Decorative Desigu, from types hitherto little known, 
and a valuable Aid towards the Sucvess and Devolopment of Urna- 


Art, 
Small folio, handsomely Aosne ps crimson cloth, gilt edges. 


From the (bserver, October 27th, 

“Those people who have been accustomed to look at the ordinary 
Chinese may be seen copied upon some of our Chiua- 
ware will be perfectly poe Me Roe at the appearance of such a book 

as this, Many of us msy have fancied that those three Chinese, 

t their blue willows | sons blue bridges, ted a 

ry of the taste reap hout the country. 
e + bave supposed, in our 4 of f civilization, that we could 
least equal a balf barbarous nation like the Chinese in urna- 
tal design; but Mr. _— Jones has done quite enough to 
m our national pride - » We have here no fewer than 
large-si plates, executed in admiraple style, taken 
br li ng Bn ae bottles, acd other articles, exhibiting 
meet pastes vi imens of the art of ornamentation. Tne 
jume is got up in E Sieet-sats style, and is in all respects one of 
most beautiful works we have ever met with. It is not ovly a 
aia ‘book to lay upon the drawing-room table, but it is one that 
necessity improve the art of design in this country in all 


” 

— from china and porcelain ornaments, these 
well adaptea to numervus other articles, such as ladies’ 
paperhangivg+, chintzes, wool-work, embroidery, &c. Iu 
fact, we may anticipate secing, in a very short pace of time, every 

of ornamentation copied from this book of Mr. Owen 

ones, who wiil doubtless feel pride in pes yi by bis talent and 

en‘erprise, introduced an entirely new and “ celestial” order of 
design inte this co 


Pablished by 8, & a 4, — — (back of the 
Bank of England), London. 
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SELECT SPECIMENS OF BRICK ARCHITECTURE. 
Now ready, with 48 Chromo-Lithographic Illustrations, printed 
in ey eng Wood-cut Sections, Mouldings, &c. One volume, 


r HE TERRA-COTTA ARCHITECTURE 


of NORTH ITALY, Portrayed as Examples for Imitation, 
From careful Drawings and Restorations, engraved and printed in 
Colours, with ee oa as 
By V. OTTOLINI and F. LOSE. 
Edited by LEWIS GRUNGE, anes of “ Freacoe Decorations 
in Italy,” &c, 
*,* Specimens of this beautiful work may be seen at the Book- 
seller’ ‘sand also at the Rooms of the Arundel Society, 24, Old Bond- 


street. 
From the ‘‘SATURDAY REVIEW.” 
“The thanks of the public are due [to Mr. Lewis Gruner for his 
d folio of les of the brick architecture of North Italy 
= the tweifth to the fifteenth century. Too little attention 4 
been paid either by architects or by writers upon art to a department 
uf the nistory of the art of construction which should, it might be 
thought, have had a special interest for the people of this country. 

Mr. Gruner’s selections of specimens, however, have the merit of 
a fulvess and finish in detail which must render it a treasure to the 
student of art. The careful drawings and restorations of M. F. Lose 
are enhanced by their being printed in their appropriate colours, 
while the critical and historical notices of MM. Lose and Ottolini 
throw inuch interesting light upon what is almost a new re cagten in 
tbe history of architecture, 

1t is with a practical aim that we understand Mr. Gruner to have 
put forth — well-chosen specimens, We shouid wish to see them 
lead to a thoughtful and earnest cultivation of the branch of art 
which they sugyeat. 

There is no xeason why the same aaineme and process should not 
be naturalized amongst ouiselves, d Mr, Grane will have done 
goud service if his work has the efit of turning the minds of our 
artists to a field ro fertile in opportunities.” 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street, 











ARTNER WANTED in an old-established 
BUILDING and CONTRACTING CONCERN, in Lsncashire, 
dvuing a good busineser. A man with a small capital, who would take 
an active part, would be treated with on advantegeous terms. One 
with a kuowledge of masonry and brickwurk preferred.—Address, 
eT NICHOLSON, Esq. Architect, Princess - street, Man- 
ester. 





TO ARCHITECTS. 


r he ‘HE Advertiser, aged 34, of great experience, 

is desirous of auiine a JUNIOR PARTNERSHIP, with a 

where ti in the business is required more than 

mre 7 or a situation as Senior Assistant in the above protession.— 
Address, T. M. N. care of Mr. Watwon, No. 6, King-street, Cheapside. 


R HENRY GORE 


CIVIL ENGINEER, 

mo to ys his friends that, having completed his engagements 

n Mexico and South America, he now offers his services as CON- 
SULTING s“NGINEER iu matters relating to GAS or WATER 
WORKS, and TOWN IMPROVEMENTS. Frou his long and exten- 
sive practice in connection with gasworks, he is fully prepared to 
advise municipal or other public bodies on all questions of supply of 
= ba 37% lighting.—Address, 20, Alfred-place, square, 

ndon, 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 


ACINTOSH & COMPANY (Established 
ears), Sninee and ete al Langham-street, 











26 
Lovuon, W.— os for Eutrance-hall, 


MR. J. H. LEONARD, 
RCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN, 


ARTISTIC COLOURIST, and a ARTIST, 
ll, Turret Grove, Clapham, London, 8. 








With Five Maps, Price 6d.; per pos 
RDNANCE SURVEY. STAN FORD’S 


CATALOGUE of the Maps, cans os and other Publications of 
6 tain and id; incl also 


BUILDERS, DkCORATORS, &c. 
({ILDERS, , thoroughly experienced in House 


Work, may be OBTAIN&D at the House of Call, Marlborough 
Inn, Blenheim-steps, Oxford-street.—Address to the Secretary. 





Irelan: 
grams, and Photographs of the Ordnance Survey of 
the Topographical and Statistical Department of the 


he Superintendence of Colonel Sir HENRY 
san 5 R.E, F.B.8,: reo Ona br 

WARD STANFORD, 6, " cuaring-co0t, London, 8.W. 
Agent by Appointinent. 





appear, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 2ls. 


URIOSITIES "of LUNDON : exhibiting 


the most Rare and ——_ Objects of Interest in the 
Metropolis; with nearly sixty Recollections. 
By Ju HN TIMBS, KA. 
A new edition, corrected and enlarged. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Pateru 





low ready, i tuck, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 
GuvicHSS Thay and SCIENTIFIC 


REGISTER, ALMANACK, and DIARY for 1868. 
and writers there are few, whatever be the 
extent of their learning or the tenacity of their memory, who might 
bot find it for their advantage to have ,uch a prompter always at 
hand.”—Daily Telegraph. 
W. &TEVENS, 421, Strand.' 





TO BUILDERS’ C: 
T Christmas next, a Pa oe Builder will 


have a VACANCY, for = efficient Estimating, Measuring 


A 


avd Quantity CLERK. Must be a good bookkeeper, and com t to 
take a leading part in the coun -house.— Address, stating age, 
qualifications, and references, to No. 571, Offiee of “ The Builder.” 





OINER WANTED who has been used to 

a “General Joiner ” and ne wood-working machinery. One 

wbo Pool manage a small engine m saws preferred.— Apply 
to J. GROVEK, Builder, } men N. 


OTTERY FOREMAN WANTED, in a 

Stoneware and go en rmpenees He must "he @ prac- 

tical and energetic unan, and th accustomed to his work.— 

Apply hn THOMAS SMITH & CO. 30. Canal Potteries, Caual Bridge, Old 
ent- 


TO MASONS. 
ASONS will MEE with EMPLOY-|°2% 
MENT on application at the New University Buildings, Gil- 
I iuure- -hill, Glasgow. 











2002. per annum.—A) 
1867.—By order, BREN, 
Hornsey Local Board Office, High-street, Highste, N. , 


WANTED, a First-class AROHITEO- 


TURAL DRAUGHTSMAN and COLOURIST.—Address, A, B, 





33, Market-stceet, Manchester. 








WANTED, an experienced BUILDER'S or 

ACCOUNTANT’S CLERK te Take Stock and Make Ups 
Builder’s A aud ters foc a Partnership Account.— 
Apply J. G. 10, Artbvar-steeut West, London Bridge, 


ANTED, in a Builder's Office, athoroughly hy 
tolamr, visting san ALRRE, to take _gharge of the books. “Ani 
“Roxborough. 9, Aldgate, and salary required, to Z. 


ANTED, in a London Builder’s Office, 


an expurtmneed Estimating and Measuring CLE@K.— 
Address, stating previous engagement, salary required, and full par- 
ticulars. to A. #, care of Mesers, Osborne & Son, No. 102, Newgate- 


street, E.C. 
W4 NTED, a_ thoroughly practical and 
energetic FORRMAN, Joiner by trade, & large. 
agen — A knowledge of all Ssemther of the building 
necessary, especially of stone ae Goon reterences 
wal’ ag dante —Add:ess, stating terms, to JAMES BROWN, 


Builder, Braintree, 

W ANTED, by a steady, active, and practical 
Map, Jeleer by trade, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL. 

FOREMAN over a Job, in town or country. Has a thorough know- 

ledge of all branches in buildings. Has been so employed on 

pane ard a Sas - — years, - has just carried 7 

rge jo n a t not a special o t.— Address, 554 
Office of “* The Builder.” — ts 


| JANTED, EMPLOYMENT as CLERK 
aaancdnie eases of Bader and Deorto's Ofc, ooo 
work, and’ preparing es' gars 9 Raeny Ne. 573, Office of “The 
Builder.” 


























TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
ANTED, by a thoroughly practical 


BRICKLAYER, a FOREMAN’S PLACF, or Brickwork by 
the Piece.—Address, Y. B. 10, Upper John-street, High-street, Hoxton. 





TO IRONMONGERS AND BUILDERS, 


ANTED, a SITUATION (Job or 


Piecework), by a GAS and HOTWATER ENGINEER, BBLL- 
—, &c, Ba mo go _ g, plumbing, and Pedhary g 
yr) ows the gene routine of a job — Al 

A. B. 27, Park-crescent, Park-road, A ncieines 





ANTED, ny an an ASSISTANT, to take 

the MANAGEMENT bel a small OFFICE, where he could 
superintend the works in pro; Salary, 2l. a week. Excellent 
references.—Address, 510, Oitice ‘of “ The Builder.” 


Wan TED, by a a Gentleman, EMPLOY- 
MENT in an architect’s Office and to superintend the erection 
of buildings, with a view to a Partnership. Is acquainted with the 
usual office work.—Address, 509, Office of ‘ "The Builder.” 








TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND 


ANTED, a SITUATION. = 3 TIME 

KEEPER, STORE- -KEE&PER, &c. Well up in squaring out 
dimensions. Would be glad to use the trowel to fill up time, or any- 
thing where he could make himself useful. Can have any number of 
testimonials required. — Addreas, D, KING, 4, Prince’s-terrace, 
Keppell-street, Fulham-road, 


ANTED, by a Young Man, of temperance 
principles, a SITUATION. ls a first-class practical Piumber, 

and could do gasfitting if required. Town prefered. Excelient 

references —Address, PLUMBER, 47, D k-road, Can! 

road, Kilburn, N. Ww. 











TO ARCHITEC(S AND BUILD&RS. 


ANTED, PLASTERER’s WORK, in 
town or country, either materials or labour only. Prices 
strictly moderate. hest references given. — Address, Jas. 
PORTER, 33, Walelonten New-cross, 8.E. 








TO MASTER PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHEBS. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, Constant 
EMPLOYMEN fT, as PLUMBER, or Three-branch Hand. bs 
psf zincwork and ga-fitting. Town or country. — Addree:, J. 
Denmark-terrace, East Ham, Essex. 


* 
ee 





MERCHANTS AND OTHERS. 


‘ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION as TRAVELLER, SALESMAN, or ang Place of respon 
sibility. | Thoroughly cactmtende the trade. Good referencet.— 

Address, H. E. D. Post-olfice, Southampton. 





ii caeaes 
TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, * RE 
ENGAGEMENT y, GENERAL FOREMAN, aged 35, ar Po 
penter and joiner by trade. Just cuunpleted « large jobin' 
‘Yown or cuuntry. No onjection, to A abroad. Good references.— 


Address, No. 547, Office of Tne B es eae 





WANTED, by. ‘the Advertiser, aged 19, 
an ENGAGEMENT as JUNIOR ASSIST. Isa 





tent to 
draughtsman, well up in coustruction, and thoroughly compet 
prepare working and detail drawings, also perspectives. 
reference, Town or country.—Address, H. H. C. 4, 


aac Bath, 





